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Typewriting, like hand- 


writing, 


sions that are good or 


bad depending upon the 


general appearance of the 


letter and the quality of 


creates impres- 


the typewritten work. 


Photo of Frederic W. Goudy by Oliver Calvert Underhil!, Hollywood 


‘On the Underwood every type character is clean-cut, uniform in impression, evenly spaced and perfectly aligned — even the capitals which in so many letters 


show a tendency to jump above the line.’ 


“Why the Underwood Types Better Letters...” 


ADVERTISER’S NOTE: Frederic W. Goudy, 
honored on two continents as the designer of 
more than a hundred famous type faces, is Type 
Consultant on the Underwood Engineering 
Staff. His long useful life has been lived in a 
world in which clean-cut type impressions on 
fine white paper are the highest expression. of 
beauty and art. Goudy probably is the world’s 
greatest living exponent of fine type design and 
his influence has added the final note of perfec- 
tion to the writing qualities of the Underwood 
Typewriter. 

This page has been set in Goudy Old Style as 
a salute to the genius of . . Frederic W. Goudy. 


speeds that placed words on paper at 
the rate of almost three a second. I have 
watched Underwood type bars moving so 
fast that they merged into a flashing blur of 
steel before my eyes. 


I HAVE seen Underwoods perform at 


YOU ARE INVITED TO VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE NATIONAL BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Yearly subscription $2.00, payable in advance. 
burg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. THE JOURN 
except July and August by the Trethaway Publishing Co., Inc., 


BY FREDERIC: W. GOUDY 


But the performance that amazed me most 
of all was not the Underwood's terrific 
speed. In this age we take speed for granted. 
It was the Underwood's ability to place 
clean-cut and uniform type-impressions on 
paper with each character evenly spaced 
and all characters in perfect alignment! 

“Why,” Lam often asked, “is the quality 
of the Underwood’s finished work so far 
out in front?” The answer is a long one and 
I never know just where to begin. 

I think of the great Underwood Research 
Laboratories and the men of science who 
have ushered in practically every major 
typewriter development of the last half 
century. 

I think of those original Underwood fea- 
tures that exert such rigid control over 
spacing and alignment . . . of a marvelous 
Underwood development that even com- 
pensates for a typist’s peculiarities in strok- 
ing the keys and so helps insure uniformity 
of type impressions. 


| think also about the all-important fact 
that Underwood makes its own typewriter 
ribbons and thus assumes responsibility for 
the complete typing job. 

But to me the fundamental reason for the 
fine quality of the Underwood’s finished 
work is that long ago Underwood recog- 
nized the fact that the first essential of a 
typewriter is that it type right, and all 
through the years a finer and still finer 
quality of typewriting has been the prime 
objective of Underwood engineering. 

The Underwood definitely types better 
letters! 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Write for free booklee—‘'GOUDY THE TYPE MAS- 
TER.” It tells an interesting story of the achievements of 
the famous type designer and covers the expansion of his life 
work to include the field of the typewriter. 

Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Take a tip from the top 3500 schools, army 
camps and national defense vocational schools 
—they use Remington Rand’s famous practice 
methods of teaching filing and visible record 
keeping. 

Today, neither students nor employers can 
afford the costly, slow process of “‘on the job” 
learning. Clerical help must be “office” trained 
in the school! 


Remington Rand’s practice methods of teach- 
ing parallel in every detail, fact and operation 
the actual working conditions of a file clerk’s or 
visible record clerk’s daily stints. Filing prob- 
lems that arise in daily business have been 
solved and understood in the classroom. Visi- 


American Institute of Filing 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Take Tip From The Tops! 


ble record activities of analysis and posting 
have been thoroughly learned. 

Many employers insist upon seeing a file 
clerk’s American Institute of Filing certificate 
before hiring. Eloquent evidence that our prac- 
tice methods of teaching get results! 

Remington Rand’s practice methods of 
teaching are keyed for simple, easy teacher in- 
struction and correction. And are adaptable 
to your various period requirements. 


GET THE FACTS TODAY 


Send the coupon below, or, call our branch of- 
fice in your city for full details on why our 
practice equipment is “tops” with the nation’s 
top educational institutions! 


. 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer 
American Institute of Filing, Dept. JBE 1241 
Buffalo, New York 


Rand Practice Methods of Teaching: 
O FILING O VISIBLE RECORD KEEPING 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Please send free literature and all the facts on Remington 
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NET WORDS PER MINUTE 
FOR ONE 


1941 Official 
World’s Typing Record 


Miss Margaret Hamma proved the IBM 
Electromatic all-Electric Typewriter to be the 
fastest in the world. Miss Hamma now holds 
three major world’s typing records. 


Miss Margaret Hamma wrote 149 net five-letter words per 
minute for one hour on the IBM Electromatic Typewriter in 
competition with the world’s fastest typists in the 1941 official 
world typing contests held under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Commercial Schools Contest Committee, June 1941. 


Miss Hamma holds these unbeaten world’s records: 


1) World’s Professional Typing Record— 
149 net 5-letter words per minute for 60 minutes. 


(2) Women’s World’s Professional Typing Record— 


149 net 5-letter words per minute for 60 minutes. 


© World’s Amateur Typing Record— 


149 net 5-letter words per minute for 30 minutes. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities —aile 
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It’s up to you to fill them! 


America’s fast-growing, mobile army 
is backed by newly-efficient, modernly 
equipped business and industry, using 
the office tools of defense to produce the 
arms of defense. 


The swelling demand for Ediphones 
to streamline executive hours is matched 
by the growing demand for Ediphone- 
trained secretaries. Students need train- 
ing —specialized training—to enable 
them to take their places immediately in 
today’s modernized, mechanized offices. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Visit us at our Ediphone Exhibit in Chicago at the 


To you, that means an unparalleled 
opportunity to place your students in 
well-paid, important positions as Edi- 
phone secretaries. The course, ‘Edi- 
phone Voice Writing and Integrated 
Studies,” is authoritative, published by 
South-Western. Free sample pages and 
full details will be sent on request to 
Dept. J12, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J. 
In Canada, Thomas 
A. Edison of Can- 
ada, Ltd., 610 Bay 
Street, Toronto. 


December National Business Teachers Association Meeting 
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When your school makes news, make it easy to read! 


4% HE IMPRESSION your school makes on the com- _ pretation materials because the clean-cut, colorful 
ms ts 4 lpseetarnt depends to a great extent on the read- _— copies produced on the Mimeograph duplicator 
> we ability of your public relations materials—your typify an efficient school administration. Because 
: school newspaper, news letters to parents, invita~ _ they are easier to read . . . because the crisp, black- 
tions, programs, your annual report. and-white Mimeograph copies meet accepted visi- 
You and your pupils can make a more favorable, bility standards for school textbooks ... these 
more lasting impression when these materials are materials make the social interpretation of schools 

good to look at and easy to read. And you can = more effective, more economical. 
a create the impression you want to make—eco- Find out what Mimeograph equipment can do 


nomically—with the help of Mimeograph dupli- to help you. Call the Mimeograph distributor in 
cation. your community—or write A. B. Dick Company, 
All over the country, schools are using Chicago. 


Mimeograph equipment to produce social inter- Free Service for School Papers 
A. B. Dick Company offers a national service for school 
publications produced on the Mimeograph duplicator. 
Complete production details, as well as comprehensive 
suggestions for sizes, costs, advertising, and staff organi- 
zation are included. No charge for this service. Send for 
free booklet describing it. 
e e 

Send for your free copy of The Visibility Yardstick—remark- 
able new folder that helps you judge your own 


duplicated classroom materials for yourself. See 


if they come up to accepted visibility standards, 


ry 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. D-1241 


720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
duplicator Send me a free copy of the folder NAME..0...2.222.02.0.0.0020.00.cssscescsssseeeeseeeeeeme 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark checked: ertiont.. 


of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, C1] The Visibility Yardstick 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


School Newspaper 
Visit our Exhibit at the National Business Teachers Association Convention, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, December 29-31. 
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The National Council for 
Business Education repre- 
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over 40 associations of busi- 
ness teachers, with approxi- 
mately 16,000 members 
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Dictaphone —and Dictaphone- 
trained secretaries — play an impor- 
tant role in increasing the nation's 
ability to get things done. In thou- 
sands of offices, the Dictaphone 
method is bringing ever greater 
speed and efficiency to today's 
most vital job—turn- 
ing blueprint weapons 
into powerful imple- 
ments of defense. 


~~ DEFENSE NEEDS More HIGH CALIBER 
DICTAPHONE-TRAINED SECRETARIES 


The modern secretary is Dictaphone-trained) 


S AMERICA swings into record high production speed for our 
national emergency, competent Dictaphone-trained secre- 
taries are sorely needed to help business executives keep up 
with rush defense orders. 
Train your pupils quickly and thoroughly with the Dictaphone 
Business Practice Course and thus become a vital part of the 
greatest industrial program in this country’s history. 


Armed with the Dictaphone Certificate of Proficiengy, 
awarded upon graduation, your students can move promptly 
into well-paying, responsible secretarial positions with rapidly 
expanding organizations. Write for a copy of our free Teaching 
Aids booklet . . . today! There’s no obligation on your part. 


See the Dictaphone exhibits at the American Vocational Association meet- 
ing, Boston, and at the National Business Teachers Association, Chicago. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


The word DIUTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines 
and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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Christmas greetings and a Happy 
New Year! 

Tue JOURNAL oF Business Epuca- 
tIioN extends to you—subscribers, con- 
tributors, advertisers, and other friends 
—the good wishes of this holiday sea- 
son. Our thanks, too, for the splendid 
cooperation which you have given to 
us in the past year. It is only with this 
splendid effort on your part that THE 
JouraL can look to bigger and better things in the 
coming year. 


Teachers 


According to the Alabama School Journal, the new 
pay minima for policemen, firemen, and street-cleaners 
is $1/1 a month, $126 a month, and $87 a month re- 
spectively. The minimum for school teachers, however, 
remains at $79 a month for a 10 month—not a 12 month 
—yeai. 


The Alabama School Journal asks, “How long will 
Alabama wait before the minimum salary of the teacher 
will be on a par with that of the street-cleaner?” Part 
of the fault may be the lack of foresight of a local 
citizeiry. More important, however, is the unequal 
ability to support our local school systems. Federal 
contr’butions to the states to aid specific forms of job 
training are important. Is not Federal aid to training in 
the fundamental skills of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic even more important? The illiteracy rate of the 
United States is still appallingly high. Should not aid 
to job training come after aid for the teaching of fun- 
damentals? What good is job training if people do not 
know how to use English properly? First things should 
come first in spite of personal interests. A vested inter- 
est which neglects the larger welfare to its own advan- 
tage will ultimately injure itself. 


According to a powerful editorial in The Black Dis- 
patch, a Negro newspaper in Oklahoma City (Oct. 4) : 
“In every Southern state thousands of white boys and 

more thousands of Negro boys are growing up without 
enough education to meet the minimum requirements of the 
Selective Service organization. In some of the Southern 
states more than half the Negro boys, and a fourth or 
more of the white boys, are excluded from the armed serv- 
ices because they have not a fourth grade common school 
education, or its equivalent. 


Partly as a result of change in fashion and partly 
because of evidence from numerous studies, the exten- 
sive use of double periods in teaching bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and the various practice courses in commer- 
cial work has very decidedly diminished. A consider- 
able number of studies have been undertaken to deter- 
mine the value of double versus single periods in book- 
keeping, typewriting, stenography, office practice, etc. 
These studies very generally indicate that little or no 
additional learning takes place because of the use of the 
double period instead of the single period. Some studies 
in fact, have shown a negative resultant for double 
periods. 

It is altogether likely that these studies are not final. 
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Rank Lower 


The Double Period Problem 


Though this Christmas greeting can 
not ring out into a world at peace, we 
can all count our many blessings in this 
land. We can start the New Year with 
a hope and a prayer that our efforts in- 
dividually and collectively will point to 
new satisfactions and accomplishments 
in service to the student, the teaching 
profession, and our country. 

May all of your efforts be blessed 
with health and happiness in this New Year! 
—Lempi S. Talvensaari 


Than Street Cleaners 


“These tens of thousands of boys are unfit for the tasks 
of modern war; and they also are unfit for the tasks of 
modern peace. Thus there is no condition of life into which 
they fit satisfactorily. 

“What is to become of these illiterates and these semi- 
literates, who have no place in war, and no satisfactory 
place in peace? ... 

“The tasks of war today require mental aptitude and 
some knowledge; and the same may be said of the tasks 
of peace. There would be many more industries in the 
South today, including recently established defense indus- 
tries, if there were more boys and men who had enough 
schooling to become skilled workmen quickly.” 


This comment presents the problem simply and di- 
rectly. What good is job training in stenography, book- 
keeping or distributive work, if the trainees do not have 
adequate mastery of the fundamentals? The employer 
is primarily concerned with ability to read, write, and 
count ; for these he holds the school directly responsible. 
He is rightly critical of the school which trains people 
for sales positions who do not know how to add and 
subtract. Our primary contribution to job efficiency is 
training in these fundamental subjects. Any contribu- 
tion we can make to personnel improvement is, of 
course, also of inestimable value. 

Only after we have done our work to the maximum 
efficiency in these areas are we justified in even think- 
ing of specific in-service training and asking for special 
Federal aid for these specialized teachings. 

Our first imperative in the American schools is com- 
petent, well-trained and adequately paid teachers of the 
basic school subjects. If the Federal government is to 
participate in school support at all, here is its first and 
by far most important possible contribution. 

—Herbert A. Tonne. 


Comes to the Fore Again 


Nevertheless, it.would seem evident that the mere ex- 
tension of time for a given subject from one period to 
two periods a day will largely. be wasted unless there 
is a complete change in the objectives and methodology 
used in teaching the subject. 

The current tendency in some places to reestablish 
double periods must, therefore, be looked upon with 
considerable doubt. Only after careful consideration of 
all the problems involved resulting in overwhelming evi- 
dence of the need for more time, should the change be 
made. When it is made, there should be a thorough re- 
formulation of content presented and techniques of 
instruction used. —Herbert A. Tonne. 
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“I find the demand for figure- “My students that have 


trained men and women growing mastered calculating ma- 
and hounds.” | chine operation get jobs 
immediately.” 


leads to surer ral | 
better jobs. and business arithmetic has become one of the 


Taz study of calculating machine operation 


most important parts of a school’s curriculum. thn 
The pupils who get this training have an added twet 
value that makes for surer jobs, at higher pay, ‘0 
and for faster advancement. The Monroe tas 
Educator is being used in schools everywhere. i 
It is a regular Monroe Adding-Calculator, the - 
machine used in business everywhere. to 
The Monroe Educator is made for schools _ 
only, and only sold to schools. It is specially al 
priced to fit school budgets. Call your nearest ulti 
Monroe Branch, or write our Educational . 
Department for full information about the Edu- abot 
cator and the Monroe Office Practice Courses. on 
n 

no a 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Educational Department, ORANGE, N. J. 
in s 


Educators attending the N.B.T.A. Convention in Chicago, December 29, 30 and 31, are invited to visit the Monroe exhibit. the 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Male Stenographers Again 


In the October number Mr. McEvoy of 
New York, generalizing as New Yorkers 
usually do on the basis of the local situa- 
tion, auswers the question asked by many 
young men, “How does a fellow get start- 
ed?” by saying that all he needs to do 
is to “iake a few months to learn short- 
hand and typewriting and then pick out 
a business you would like to run or the 
profession you would like to star in, and 
get yourself a job in it as a secretary, 
stenogixpher, or typist.” Then he goes 
on to say that “now you are on the inside 
and you've got the tools with which you 
can chew your way right up to the top.” 

Then by the usual formula Mr. McEvoy 
goes on to prove the truth of his as- 
sertion hy citing those who have “chewed 
their way right up to the top.” There 
are the familiar names of Alexander 
Hamilton, Frank Vanderlip, George B. 
Cortelyou, John Hay, George W. Perkins, 
and Jolin J. Raskob. 

But as would be expected, Mr. McEvoy 
adds a few others, such as Fulgencio 
Batista, Billy Rose, Irvin Cobb, Grover 
Whalen, Mayor LaGuardia, Charlie But- 
terworth, Irving Thalberg, and so on 
through the list with others who in one 
field or another have made names for 
themselves. 

Several things seem to have escaped 
Mr. McEvoy’s notice as he wrote this im- 
portant article which originally appeared 
in Forbes magazine and still later in the 
Reader's Digest. In the first place, not a 
single one of the persons cited used 
stenography as a stepping-stone to better 
things (if he or she did) less than from 
twenty-five to a hundred and twenty-five 
years ago. Surely Mr. McEvoy must 
know how dangerous it is to deal with any 
problems of guidance of youth on the 
basis of conditions which might have ex- 
isted, and probably did exist, such a long 
time ago. In fact, those who are most 
familiar with trends in occupational life 
are somewhat reluctant to guide youth on 
the basis of the current occupational situa- 
tion—not merely because of the defense 
Situation, but because of what seem to be 
normal trends away from old jobs and 
towards entirely new ones. At any rate, 
one might grant that all of the people 
named by Mr. McEvoy owe or owed their 
ultimate success to the beginning they got 
in the field of shorthand, without speaking 
quite so positively as Mr. McEvoy does 
about the ease with which a young man 
can get a stenographic or secretarial posi- 
tion and make his way “up to the top.” 

In the second place, Mr. McEvoy takes 
no account of the fact that not every boy 
—perhaps not one in ten—has what it 
takes to learn and use shorthand and 
typewriting effectively as a secretary. Tc 
advise all and sundry to pursue the route 
which he charts is to miss this point en- 
tirely. Of course when Mr. McEvoy was 
in school, educators had not discovered 
the theory of individual differences and, 
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therefore, Mr. McEvoy can be excused 
for his rather naive belief in the ability 
of any boy to master any subject that he 
may choose and to win his way to the top 
of any business or profession which he 
may elect. 

Over against the illustrious names which 
Mr. McEvoy includes in his list can be put 
the names of scores of young men who 
have tried the shorthand route and failed. 
And what is even more significant, only 
a fraction of those who do get their “toe 
in the door” through the wedge of short- 
hand ever get to the top of any calling. 

In the third place, no evidence has 
been produced either by Mr. McEvoy or 
anyone else as far as I have been able to 
discover, that captains of industry or great 
actresses or great engineers or great price 
control executives or great mayors really 
owe their success to the fact that they 
studied shorthand, or that they would not 
have arrived at their present positions 
even if they had accepted entirely dif- 
ferent initial positions when they were 
through school or college. Who can for 
one moment believe that Mayor LaGuardia 
owes his success to the fact that he 
chanced to know shorthand, or that Irvin 
Cobb is greatly indebted to his early 
stenographic ability, or that Alexander 
Hamilton would not have played an im- 
portant part in our early history even if 
he had not done secretarial work, or that 
George B. Cortelyou would not have made 
a success in business if he had not been 
a “private secretary to the fourth assistant 
postmaster general?” Incidentally, it 
might be worth recording that no other 
secretary to a fourth assistant postmaster 
general has ever been cited as an example 
of the efficacy of secretarial work as a 
spring-board for a business career. 

Leon Henderson may owe his success 
to early stenographic training, but ap- 
parently he owes it quite as much to the 
astounding fact that he could “ride a 
bicycle with his hands off the handle-bars 

. taking dictation as he pedaled along 
beside his boss.” 

One might question whether or not 
Charlie Butterworth, who had about as 
many jobs as any man ever had before 
succeeding at one, would agree with Mr. 


McEvoy as to the starting point of his~ 


career. At least “that’s not the way I 
heard it.” 

It would take some stretch of the im- 
agination to reach the conclusion that the 
Cuban leader Batista wouldn’t be where 
he is now unless he had studied short- 
hand, or that Billy Rose would be doing 
something else if he had studied book- 
keeping (which he probably did). 

In the fourth place, for every boy 
who has started his career in the 
stenographic field there are thousands who 
never made a pot-hook. Surely then, 
there must be other avenues of approach 
to a successful career in business or in the 
professions. Why should one go all out 


for the stenographic spring-board? Why 
should one tell boys in general that all 
they need to do is to “take a few months 
to learn shorthand and typewriting, then 
pick out the business you would like to 
run or the profession you would like to 
start in, get yourself a job in it as secre- 
tary, stenographer or typist”? Why not 
allow a little margin for other avenues of 
approach to a business or professional ca- 
reer in view of the fact that the list of 
those who have made their mark through 
other channels is infinitely longer than any 
that can be written for the secretarial 
pathway to success? 

In the fifth place, it is a well-known 
fact among those who have had to do 
with the training and placement of youth 
that not a few of our successful men and 
women owe their success to the fact that 
they were fired from their first position, 
or failing to make the grade in the one 
of their choice, were transferred to some 
other work. There is some evidence to 
the effect that there are more casualties 
along the stenographic-secretarial route 
than there are along any other on the 
pathway toward successful business ca- 
reers. So it may well be that some of 
the distinguished people who are listed 
by Mr. McEvoy as owing their success 
in some large measure to a start in the 
stenographic field really owe their start to 
failure in that field and success in the one 
to which they were transferred. There 
is much evidence on this point in the bi- 
ographies of great men, and in the face 
of it we should not be too sure of the 
efficacy of any calling as a point of de- 
parture on a business or professional ca- 
reer, regardless of other qualifications of 
one who is about to make the journey. 
No thoughtful and experienced writer in 
the field of guidance will be as sure as 
is Mr. McEvoy that the stenographic job 
is for all young men the key that will un- 
lock the door of a successful career for 
them. Of course, Mr. McEvoy probably 
will say that he didn’t mean “all young 
men.” That is what he said, anyway, and 
I am taking him at his word. There isn’t 
a qualification in his statement on this 
subject. Any boy who reads this article 
and takes it at its face value will be 
justified on the basis of it in starting out 
to get himself a secretarial position. Any 
enthusiastic shorthand teacher who wants 
to build up male registrations for his 
courses can use this article to good ad- 
vantage. Every private school can use 
this statement in its advertisements to 
good advantage. In short, an article such 
as this can do much harm—not much in 
Forbes magazine, more but not a great 
deal in Reader’s Digest, but much, if taken 
too seriously by readers of The Journal 
of Business Education. 

I don’t want to conclude this comment 
without repeating my belief that there 
are still a goodly number, though not a 
tremendous number, of secretarial posi- 
tions open to boys even in centers outside 
New York City; that more boys on the 
junior college level should be enrolled 
in secretarial courses; that only very 
high-grade boys, not only scholastically 
but in other ways which give promise of 
unusual performance in a business or a 
profession, should be encouraged in this 
direction; and that to encourage all young 
men, or any considerable portion of them, 
in our high-school, junior-college, and pri- 
vate-business-schoo! commercial depart- 
ments to choose the stenographic or secre- 
tarial job as the point of departure on a 
business or professional career, will be a 
disservice to the youth of America under 
present. conditions or any that can be fore- 
seen. 
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For 
Office Practice, 
: Figuring and 
Bookkeeping 


This new Burroughs text 
includes mechanized office prac- 
tice, short-cut adding methods and 
commercial and bank bookkeep- 
ing—all integrated for courses of 
various lengths. Ask to see it. 


For Classroom Use 


This new Burroughs combination machine is typical of 
the bookkeeping machines which predominate in busi- 
ness offices today. Used in conjunction with the new 
Burroughs practice text, it makes available a wide range 
of practical skills that will greatly improve the business 
student’s opportunities for employment. The low price 
of the machine makes it possible for any school to pro- 
vide adequately for all classroom requirements. For 
complete information, telephone the local Burroughs 
office. Or, if more convenient, write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6896 SECOND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Cooperative Supervision 


mn 


Business Education 


HE ‘deal basis for an in-service 

educational program is group en- 
terprise, engaged in by teachers and 
administrators according to the needs 
under the circumstances, If such an 
ideal were carried out our present 
supervisory organization would set 
aside its authority to dictate and be- 
come a service agency for the im- 
proven it of the teacher. Such lead- 
ership vould be directed towards 
making it possible for teachers to 
function more effectively. Coopera- 
tive effort, properly carried on, is 
more conducive to this goal than is 
any other method. Of course, this 
democraiic practice can be utterly 
weariso;ne and wasteful if the whole 
group tndertakes to make every de- 
cision aiid to perform every function 
which has been or is being performed 
by the supervisor; however, much 
can be done to democratize the direc- 
tory function. 


Varied Supervision to Suit Groups 


The ‘ask of carrying out the super- 
visory objectives is not beyond hu- 
man ability if the problem is ana- 
lyzed sufficiently and handled 
intelligently. Three important 
divisions of personnel can be 
made: (1) the in-service 
teacher of from three to ten 
years, (2) the in-service older 
teacher, and (3) a classifica- 
tion according to personality 
differences. 

The teacher who has been 
in service for a reasonably 
short time may need some cor- 
rective supervision to rem- 
edy any obvious defects which 
exist, and certainly should be 
provided with adequate lead- 
ership, guidance or sponsor- 
ship of creative and coopera- 
tive supervision. This includes 


by William M. Polishook 


Clifford J. Scott High School 
East Orange, New Jersey 


most difficult problem and its solu- 
tion will tax the ability of the super- 
visor. The older teacher may need 
much corrective and creative re-crea- 
tion unless the supervisory function 
was properly carried on throughout 
his or her tenure. 

Even these distinctions in the 
teacher force are inadequate. Each 
teacher must be dealt with as an indi- 
vidual or the supervisory effort will 
be meaningless. 


Media For Cooperative Supervision 


1. Courses in Professional Institu- 
tions 


The commercial teacher is con- 
fronted with two important prob- 
lems, He must keep up with (1) his 
vocational specialties and (2) the 
changing pedagogical philosophy and 
method. Courses do not necessarily 
imply that the teacher will be a better 
teacher, hence no course should be 


education or general pedagogy should 
be the result of need; some recogni- 
tion should be given to those who 
take courses for their professional 
improvement. 


2. Membership in Professional Asso- 
ciations 


Membership in professional asso- 
ciations should be the choice of the 
teacher. It is important for teachers 
to belong to professional organiza- 
tions because teacher associations 
contribute to education as a research, 
self-disciplinary, evaluative, and pro- 
tective agency. 

Under proper leadership of en- 
lightened supervisors, teachers will 
not only join but will manifest an 
interest and get full value out of their 
membership. Teachers can and will 
really support teacher associations in 
proportion to their interest. Real in- 
terest can be created through coop- 
erative supervision. 

Interest can be created by: Show- 
ing your own interest ; using teachers 
who are interested to encourage 
others by inviting them to meetings, 
introducing them to members, 


cetera; distributing associa- 
literature to teachers; 
asking representatives to speak 
to the group; and the absence 
of compulsion. 


3. Teacher Participation in 
Curriculum Changes 


The teacher is in the front 
line of the educative process. 
The curriculum is the organi- 
zation of subject units built 
in accordance with the objec- 
,tives involved. The teacher, 
better trained than ever be- 
fore, can make a real contribu- 
ition towards the construction 
of curricula. The day has 


corrective supervision of such 
matters as speech defects, 
room conditions, handling of 
materials, et cetera, which if properly 
done will make for more effective 
teaching and should build up a pro- 
fessional bond as the basis for crea- 
tive work and also for further co- 
operative efforts on the part of the 
teacher. 

The older teacher in service may 
need a professional reawakening. 
These people (unless they have kept 
abreast of the times) will represent a 
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‘‘A supervisor who adopts the proper attitude toward his 
work will not have any trouble with his visits.”’ 


advised unless there are definite evi- 
dences of need. 

Some factors to be taken into con- 
sideration concerning courses are: 
They should never be required, the 
suggestion to take a course should 
result from need ; the decision to take 
the course should come from the 
teacher; the nature of the course, 
whether it be in the field of business 


passed when curriculum ex- 
fperts were called in from some 
‘local or distant institution to 
organize a course of study. Today, 
continuous cooperative development 
of curriculum is taking place within 
the community itself. This is pos- 
sible because of the advanced 
training of our teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

Such cooperative effort not only 
results in improved curricula but is 
an excellent medium for stimulation 
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of professional growth of teachers. 
Often the commercial curriculum 
with four specialized fields (steno- 
graphic, bookkeeping, selling, and 
general clerical) can be improved 
greatly by the assistance of the teach- 
er experts in each of these fields. 


4. Visits to Business 


Commercial teachers must keep in 
close contact with business. Business 
education is essentially vocational 
education. No program of vocational 
education can justify itself if it does 
not meet the needs of business. One 
way of achieving this objective is to 
keep in contact with business through 
visits. Teachers must be encouraged 
to visit business. 

In cooperation with the supervisor, 
teachers can: Get permission to use 
visiting days to visit businesses in- 
stead of other schools; make up a list 
of cooperating businesses with some 
description of each ; schedule periodic 
visits; make reports to the group. 


5. A Businessman Advisory Group 


All schools which offer a curriculum 
in business education should have the 
guidance of some businessmen in the 
area. The purpose of this is three- 
fold: (1) a validation of the offer- 


ings in the curriculum can be ob- . 


tained; (2) contacts with business 
for the purpose of placement of 
graduates can be established; and 
(3) such contact should aid teaching 
programs, 


6. Work in Business 


Teachers of business subjects 
should work in business for a con- 
sideration. The way our educational 
system is organized, it is difficult for 
teachers who teach vocational sub- 
jects to get jobs in business from 
time to time for experience values ex- 
cept during the summer months. 
During this time it may be possible 
to get some of the local businesses 
to allow teachers to fill in during 
vacation periods of their regular 
workers, for extra work that is 
needed, et cetera. The supervisor 
can render much asistance in break- 
ing the ground for such arrange- 
ments. 

Teachers of shorthand should be 
encouraged to do outside shorthand 
work for pay. The bookkeeping 
teacher can do income tax work, keep 
cafeteria records, keep records for 
local organizations, et cetera for pay. 
All of these experiences will bring 
about some improvement of teaching. 

Vocational teachers ought to be 
given course credits in their school 
system for vocational work just as 
credit is given to teachers who take 
courses in some professional institu- 
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tion. Where sabbatical years are 
given, vocational teachers should be 
encouraged to work in place of the 
customary study or travel. 


7. Follow-up Studies of Graduates 


Commercial teachers should be en- 
couraged to participate in follow-up 
studies of their graduates. This task 
is of tremendous interest to them and 
should place light upon their teaching 
activities. 

Two methods can be used to do 
this; (1) periodic reunions and (2) 
questionnaires. Perhaps both would 
be advisable. The supervisor should 
not conduct this study independently, 
nor should he make independent de- 
ductions, Teacher participation will 
make for self-discipline self- 
supervision, 


8. Selection of Equipment 


Who shall select equipment neces- 
sary for our commercial training? 
Shall the supervisor do it from his 
office? It is done that way, usually. 
Would it be more effective if those 
who will use the equipment had some 
opportunity to share in its selection? 
The answer is obvious. 

Teachers who have a chance to 
select equipment will: (1) have a 
chance to learn more about its use 
and its care from the manufacturer ; 
(2) learn about the different kinds of 
equipment available; and. (3) feel a 
greater responsibility for its use and 
the teaching of it. Such practice 
would make the teacher feel that she 
did more than just “work there”. 


9. Experimentation and Research 


A scientific attitude toward teach- 
ing problems is a very valuable aid 
to cooperative supervision. It would 
be wise to give teachers some school 
time to conduct worthwhile experi- 
ments. Today most teachers have had 
some training in research. Teacher- 
initiated research is more effective 
than any imposed assignment. 

The results of such studies should 
be made available to all who are in- 
terested. Credit should be given to 
those who actually carried out the re- 
search. The value of experimentation 
as a technique for teacher improve- 
ment is growing steadily. 

Commercial teachers can experi- 
ment with methods and also with 
equipment, materials, and supplies. 
It is wise to point out that it would 
be unjust to ask teachers to conduct 
research on problems that do not con- 
cern the teacher directly, Teachers 
of commercial subjects are interested 


in some of the following subjects: | 


Is “A” carbon paper better suited 
for our use than “B”? Shall we use 


“Y” stencils or “X” stencils? Shall 


we buy these erasers or those? 


10. Teachers Meetings 


Teachers meetings should not be 
held according to a schedule. Meet- 
ings should be held only when there 
is need for them. Nor should they 
necessarily be presided over by the 
supervisor, Teachers should be al- 
lowed to preside, especially those who 
are most concerned by the meeting, 
It is not uncommon for problems to 
come up from within the teachin 
staff. Meetings can be called for the 
solution of such problems. Meetings 
should be announced in plenty of 
time with duplicated or typed agenda 
sent to teachers. They shou!d be 
conducted efficiently and shouid not 
be too time-consuming. Mcetings 
which involve only a few te:chers 
should not be made general mectings, 


11. Selection of Textbooks an: Ref- 
erences 


The selection of textbook. and 
references is a task which should be 
entrusted to those who will use the 
book. Even if the choice is not so 
good a one as the supervisor sight 
make or thinks he might make, the 
selection is a valuable experience for 
the teacher. Committees may be ap- 
pointed to review and make selec- 
tions. If this is done cooperatively, 
chances are good that the choice will 
be wise. An important fact must be 
observed : When a committee is asked 
to select books, they ought to be 
given the authority to make a recom- 
mendation. Too often teachers get 
the notion that no matter what they 
do or ask for, they will get some- 
thing else. 


12. Standards 
Standards in commercial education 


can be developed by teachers after 


adequate study of job requirements 
has been made. Teachers should par- 
ticipate in such studies and also aid 
in setting the standards for their 
work. Vocational standards are job 
requirements and it is necessary to 
get them from whatever source pos- 
sible. Once again the experience in 
making this study should be a co- 
operative effort: The advisory com- 
mittee discussed in technique #5 
would take part, teachers meetings 
discussed in #10 may be called, re- 
search discussed in #9 would be 
used, and actual experience of our 
graduates, discussed in #7, would be 
utilized. 


Conclusion 


Many other media can be used to 
encourage and carry-out cooperative 
supervision. From the twelve items 
discussed, the attitude of progressive 


(Continued on page 20) 
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A Critique of Personal Use Shorthand 


HORTHAND differs from other 
S commercial subjects in that the 
basic skills necessary to make short- 
hand profitable to the individual must 
be acuuired to a high degree before 
the advantages of this brief method 
of writing can begin to be appre- 
ciated. 

Unlike typewriting, shorthand is 
worthless if it cannot be written at a 
speed far superior to that of long- 
hand. The voice to which the student 
is list: ning may be sounding words 
at a rate of from 100 to 200 words 
per minute or faster, and a high de- 
gree 0: skill is necessary to take even 
fractivnal notes at the higher speeds. 


Personal Values 


Shorthand for personal use is con- 
fined ‘v relatively few things. Taking 
lecture notes in classes is a valid pur- 
pose «iid this can be amplified to in- 
clude speakers at meetings, things to 
be remembered from radio programs, 
and statements from individuals 
which are worth preserving. 

Anviher legitimate use is the copy- 
ing or taking of material from books. 
Speed in writing shorthand can be 
less than double normal longhand 
speed, and still be valuable for this 
purpose. 


by G. E. Damon 


Laboratory School 
Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


matter at 100 words a minute. The 
greatest usefulness of shorthand will 
be its personal usefulness. We must 
have a faster writing method than 
the longhand we use today.” 

The superiority of shorthand in the 
matter of speed lies in its simplicity 
of form. Only a few strokes are re- 
quired for its alphabet, and swift and 
facile joinings are made possible by 
the use of these strokes. Long words 
are abbreviated, and silent letters are 
omitted. Shorthand provides an ele- 
ment of speed impossible to one using 
our longhand alphabet. 


Personal Use Requirements 


Edith V. Bisbee* sets up the re- 
quirements for personal use short- 
hand, which are expected to satisfy 
the particular needs of non-vocational 
students: (1) A reasonable speed re- 
quirement, (2) a memorized vocabu- 
lary of the common words of the 
language, (3) knowledge of the prin- 
ciples, including some degree of skill 
in applying them to unforeseen situa- 


relatively short time. Two years is 
too long for personal-use students to 
study shorthand. 

Criteria have been established 
which compare shorthand skills ac- 
cording to their possible use.* A per- 
sonal style of shorthand should give 
a writing speed two to three times 
that of longhand ; should be mastered 
in 100 to 150 hours; and every word 
should be written with unmistakable 
legibility independent of context. 


A business style of shorthand 
should give a writing speed three to 
four times that of longhand; should 
be mastered in not more than 300 
hours; and should be legible with 
little help from context. 


A reporting style of shorthand 
should give a writing speed of at 
least five or six times that of long- 
hand; should be mastered in 1000 to 
1500 hours; and should be unmis- 
takably legible with the help of con- 
text. 

A business style as defined here 
will be learned and used by at least 
one hundred times as many writers 
as will ever master a reporting style. 
A personal use style meeting the 
above specifications will probably be 
learned and used by at least ten times 


It is certain that we require a tool 
less cumbersome than our longhand 
system for persons who need a more 
rapid method of writing or a more 
compact means of keeping records.’ 

In 1934, Earl Barnhart? wrote, 
“Within twenty years, there will be a 
very extensive teaching of shorthand 
for personal use in this country. At 
the end of an 80-hour course, young 
people will be able to write ordinary 


“Shorthand for Personal Use,” The Business 
Education World, Vol. XV, October, 1934, pp. 
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Personal Use Shorthand Students 
Use Their Skill in Taking Lecture Notes, Copying Material from Books, and Recording Pertinent Parts of Radio Programs. 


tions. She also comments on the sug- 
gestion that the personal use student 
be given a foundation of automatical- 
ly written words and be allowed to 
make up other words in his own fash- 
ion. To this idea she raises the objec- 
tion of learning insufficiency. 
Dictation should be a part of the 
personal shorthand course from the 
beginning. This method supplants 
some of the theory practice and pre- 
pares the student more efficiently for 
the most common language words he 
is expected to use, and does so in a 


3 Footnote 1. 


as many writers as now learn and 
use shorthand for any other purpose 
whatever. 


Personal Use Faults 


There are several factors which 
have contributed to the past failure 
of shorthand for general use. These 
factors include faults of the school 
administration, of the shorthand 
teacher, and of the students them- 
selves. ie. 


4“Shorthand for General Use: If Not, Why 
Not?” The Journal of Business Education, Vol. 
XIII, No. 7, March, 1938, pp. 10-11. 
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There has been a common failure 
to establish a rigid and unmistakable 
standard of legibility, independent of 
context. No matter what speed the 
student expects to attain, there can 
be no compromise on legibility of 
shorthand notes. 

Teachers have been unwilling to 
concede enough from professional 
standards of speed to attain satisfac- 
~ tory standards of legibility and sim- 
plicity. In the desire to attain early 
speed, teachers injure the students of 
personal shorthand who must learn 
the fundamentals in a time less than 
that allowed vocational students. 
Also, a personal style of shorthand, 
to be mastered in half the time re- 
quired for business mastery, must 
obviously sacrifice a large proportion 
of the advanced material—phrases, 
principles of abbreviation, wordsigns 
—which supplements the basic alpha- 
bet, and must accept the reduction in 
speed which comes from a knowledge 
of simpler theories only. 

A great fault is the failure to en- 
courage shorthand students to use 
their skill to take notes for other 
class situations. No shorthand teach- 
er who takes her own notes in long- 
hand should be surprised at the 
apathy of her students, however. 

There has been widespread failure 
to recognize and conform to the in- 
escapable variances of the language 
which are quite beyond the control 
of the person who wishes to invent 
shorthand outlines. Personal changes 
in the shorthand system are limited 
for the beginner ; his method of join- 
ings and invention of unfamiliar 
words may well resemble picture 
writing and greatly slow his speed. 

Perhaps the most pertinent reason 
for failure to teach personal short- 
hand sucessfully is the attempt to 
build down from the level of voca- 
tional shorthand, instead of building 
from the ground up a course of ma- 
terial suitable for personal needs. 

The business departments of our 
public high schools do not have the 
facilities for instructing a separate 
group of shorthand students. This 
statement is based entirely upon the 
present vocational aims which are al- 
ready straining the abilities and oc- 
cupying all of the time of many com- 
mercial teachers. A change of front, 
a realization of the importance of 
non-vocational training could result 
in adjustments which now seem im- 
possible to make. 


What Shorthand? 


On the writer’s desk are many 
shorthand texts: Gregg, Evans, Pit- 
man, Speedscript, Speedwriting, 
Stenotype, Thomas. There are many 
others. 
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There is still no perfect shorthand. 
Every system reveals learning diffi- 
culties, awkward combinations, and 
memorization requirements that re- 
tard both ease of learning and sim- 
plicity of retention. The fault lies, 
not only in the mechanics of the sys- 
tem itself, but in the lack of its uni- 
versal and continuous use. If one of 
the best systems in use today could 
be placed in elementary schools in- 
stead of English as we know it, there 
would be a remarkable revolution in 
the progress of learning. Writing 
would be greatly simplified, spelling 
would be phonetic—and easy. Printed 
matter would be less expensive be- 
cause of the condensation possible 
with a brief form of expression. 

The obstacles to such a proposi- 
tion are many. The only possible 
realization of such a dream, for 


“Perhaps the most pertinent 
reason for failure to teach per- 
sonal shorthand successfully is 
the attempt to build down from 
the level of vocational shorthand, 
instead of building from the 
ground up a course of material 
suitable for personal needs.” 


dream it is, lies in an increasing use 
of shorthand for non-vocational pur- 
poses. To attempt such a vast up- 
heaval of present usages, a program 
involving several generations might 
be necessary. 

What are the steps in such a pro- 
gram? The first step would logically 
be an attempt to simplify the lan- 
guage as it is. A gradual shortening 
of words is the least painful method 
of teaching individuals to write more 
rapidly. The present objection to any 
such method is that it is not generally 
suitable for high dictation speeds. 
For example: the labor involved in 
writing the letter m is wasteful, when 
a dot, a wiggle, or a line can be sub- 
stituted for the m. This argument is 
valid; the letters of our alphabet are 
too long to be copied verbatim with 
a vocationally satisfactory speed. The 
proportionally few students who have 
succeeded in using an abbreviation 
system vocationally seem to prove 
this contention of inefficiency. 

There is one thing that critics of 
abbreviated English systems have 
forgotten: There are many students, 
more than are now taking shorthand, 
who could profit by the learning of 
a shorthand system only three times 
as fast as longhand. It is that vast, 
potential army of personal use short- 
hand students that has been neglected 
in our educational planning. 


Shorthand in the College 
High School 


Two years of Gregg shorthand are 
included in our College High School 
program. If there are enough begin- 
ning students, they are divide: into 
Functional and Manual groups, 
There is high rivalry between these 
groups, each willing to be convinced 
that the method by which th-y are 
learning is the best. Each student is 
perfectly free to choose betwee: sys- 
tems, which are thoroughly exp ained 
the first day of school. Some a‘‘empt 
is made to equalize the abilities of 
each class, to validate the co: pari- 
sons which are continually being 
made, 


Shorthand students are selec! ed on 
the basis of past performan:«s in 
English and composition clases; a 
standardized aptitude test, plus a six 
weeks weeding out process vhich 
corrects original errors of judgment. 


Second year shorthand ludes 
also the familiar pattern of speed 
building, transcription, secretarial 
and office practice. The course itself 
will be called secretarial practice. 
_Although standard forms are in- 
sisted upon at the very begirining, 
the ability to read one’s notes is the 
final measurement of any student. 
Personal variations that are not too 
clumsy are allowed. One instructor 
reported a shorthand student who 
wrote upside down and_ backward! 
Since she read her notes with ease, 
no attempt was made to change her 
style of writing. It might have been 
wise to have her write from right to 
left, to eliminate waste motion. 


Unless shorthand outlines are too 
small to read easily, they are not cor- 
rected. No reduction of speed has 
been discovered through the use of 
very large outlines, and students dis- 
cover for themselves the practical 
limits of size. 

The offering of an experimental 
class in personal use shorthand will 
interest many students who have no 
vocational interests in the commer- 
cial field. The first class should 
choose its own system from the sev- 
eral which are available. The practi- 
cal limits of each should be care- 
fully explained before a final choice 
is made. 

The only requirements should be 
those of using the shorthand they 
are learning, in taking class notes for 
other courses, plus a commonly 
agreed upon program of work dur- 
ing the experimental period, Class- 
room notes should be displayed on a 
bulletin board, and should be required 
reading for other class members. In- 
vention of shorthand outlines for un- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Synthetic Fibers in the Merchandising 


Curriculum 


INCE the embargo on silk ship- 
5 ments from Japan has been put 
into e‘lect, synthetic fibers have been 
given an extra task to perform to 
fill the needs for clothing to replace 
the g: left by the silk scarcity. This 
recent embargo is only one of a series 
of world-shattering events that has 
made it necessary for textile manu- 
facturers to ask the chemical labora- 
tories ior fibers to replace shortages. 
As specific examples, nylon furnished 
only .vout seven and one half per 
cent «i the yarn needed for hosiery 
this car; this production will be 
doubicd next year. Snythetic rubber, 
heretofore in the experimental stage, 
will 5c produced in large quantities, 
and an effort made to reduce the cost, 
whic!) at present is three times that 
of na‘ural rubber. Events in the Far 
East may endanger our natural rub- 
ber supply creating a situation that 
woul) hamper our Defense Program. 


Synthetics Not Substitutes 


In presenting the study of syn- 
thetic fibers to merchandising stu- 
dents, it is necessary to explain to 
them what synthetics are. Most peo- 
ple think that the term “synthetic” 
means a substitute for a nat- 
ural fiber. This idea should be 
dispelled in the student’s mind 
by explaining the meaning of 
the term. 

A synthetic is a man-made 
fiber in which, usually, chem- 
cal formulae are used to 
bring about certain physical 
changes that result in fibers 
with their own characteristics. 
Synthetic fibers, it is true, are 
used for similar articles of 
apparel such as nylon for 
hosiery. However, the real 
purpose of synthetics is to in- 
crease the available supply of 
fibers to consumers. There 
Just aren’t enough of the nat- 
ural fibers such as wool, lin- 
en, and silk to meet the de- 
mands, and in the present 
emergency, it is fortunate that 
a few industrialists have de- 
veloped synthetics to the point “4 
where they can be produced \! 


in quantity. 


Instructor Should Have 


by R. D. Millican 


Pasadena, California 


laboratory, the instructors inthis 
field should know something of the 
principles involved. It is almost im- 
possible to explain the construction 
of nylon unless the instructor is fa- 
miliar with the chemical reactions 
that take place in its manufacture. 

Much publicity has been given to 
the use of coal, air, and water in 
the manufacture of nylon. While 
that may be sufficient knowledge for 
the consumer, a student in merchan- 
dising should be more familiar with 
the conversion of these into the 
nylon thread. 

Briefly, nylon is based upon the 
principle of polymerization. The 
three steps in chemical combinations 
beginning with the atom are the 
molecule, polymer, and super-poly- 
mer. In the case of water, the chem- 
ical formula is H,O; meaning two 
atoms of hydrogen and one of oxy- 
gen in a molecule. A phenomenon in 
chemistry is that molecules of acids, 
such as sulphuric acid, and salts or 


alkalies, such as ordinary table salt, 
NaCl, tend to be attracted to one an- 
other. In rubber they combine to 
form a series of ring molecules. 

The E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
Corporation in its chemical laboratory 
has by experimentation forced these 
molecules to combine into polymers 
in a continuous strand. These con- 
tinuous strands, known as super- 
polymers, form the nylon thread. 

From the three ingredients of coal, 
air, and water, the acid and alkali 
are taken and combined at a tempera- 
ture of 600 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
result is a taffy-colored substance 
which is put through a series of puri- 
fying operations until it becomes a 
clear liquid. It is forced through 
spinerettes (a machine with a series 
of minute holes the thickness of the 
nylon filament) into a container. The 
filament solidifies when it comes in 
contact with the air. 

Nylon is very elastic, but when 
stretched returns to its previous 
shape; it has high tensile strength, 
resists heat up to 400 degrees or 
higher and then melts (will not 
burn), resists water, is not injured by 
dry cleaning or exposure to light, and 

is an excellent insulator. 


tensively for women’s ho- 
siery, tooth brush bristles, 
violin strings, fishing equip- 
ment, strings in tennis rackets, 
and insulation for electric 
wires. Recently it passed the 
Army Air Corps test as a 
suitable material for para- 
chutes. Some of it may be 
used in paper currency along 
with rayon to replace silk 
thread. 


Other Important Synthetics 


Vinyon, a product of the 
American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, is made from Vinylite 
resin, a synthetic gum pro- 
duced from natural gas, salt, 
water, and air. This fiber is 
becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. It has been on the mar- 
ket since spring. Its most 
important disadvantage is that 
it burns at low temperatures 
(about 150 degrees) with a 


Knowledge of Chemistry 


Since synthetic fibers are 
the products of the chemical 


synthetic . .. 


“Students should know the good and bad points of each 
so that they will be properly equipped 
to cope with the consumer in sales situations.”’ 


smoky flame like wool. It 
is not affected by water, and 
resists all acids and alkalies 
because of its grease-like qual- 
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ities. This fiber can be used for 
many~ products such as filter cloth, 
twines, bathing suits, sail cloth, and 
awnings. Recently ladies’ gloves 
made from this fiber were introduced 
to the public at $1 per pair. 
Saran, a product of the Dow 
Chemical Company, is also a syn- 
thetic resin made from vinylidine 


chloride. It is being used as a sub- 


stitute for seat covers in subways, 
buses, and theatres. It is strong 
enough to be used instead of hemp 
for rope and twine. 

Casein, the solid ingredient of 
milk, was first developed in Italy. 
European countries with limited re- 
sources have had to find suitable uses 
for residues. Casein has proved to 
be an excellent fiber for making felt 
for hats. It does not have the supe- 
rior qualities that wool has, but it 
could be mixed with wool and used 
for low-priced clothing. Casein is 
still in the experimental stage in the 
United States. 


Students Should Study 
Merchandising Possibilities 


It is not enough for students to 
know the different characteristics of 
these different synthetic fibers. It is 
necessary to know in what ways the 
effective merchandising of these 
fibers can be accomplished. No mat- 
ter how excellent these fibers are, 
they are of little value if the con- 
sumer is not convinced of their worth 
and demands them in products that 
he can use. 

Students should make an intensive 
study of nylon as an outstanding ex- 
ample of the merchandising policy 
adopted by DuPont to make the con- 
sumer conscious of this new fiber. 
Long before nylon stockings were 
ready for distribution the public was 
deluged with a constant stream of 
publicity. When the date of May 15, 
1940 was set for its introduction to 
the public, retail stores were over- 
whelmed by the demand, and this 
condition still exists over a year later. 

The DuPont Corporation licensed 
only the most reputable firms to sell 
nylon hosiery. It guaranteed only 
that the nylon fiber was uniform in 
quality, but did not assume any re- 
sponsibility for the workmanship of 
the hosiery. Just recently the cor- 
poration has permitted nylon to be 
mixed with other fibers such as rayon 
and cotton to alleviate the shortage 
and extra demands made on these 
fibers because of the silk embargo. 


Students Should Beware of 
Propaganda 


So many claims have been made 
about synthetics that students should 
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knw the good and bad points of each 
one. The claims for nylon are very 
strong but students should know 
about some of the objections that 
have been made by consumers in the 
past year. Such objections as less 
elasticity than silk, bad wrinkles, 
runs too fast, too hot, does not ab- 
sorb moisture, easily snagged, and 
many others should be kept in mind. 
Only by this method can the student 
be properly equipped to cope with 
the consumer in sales situations. 

Synthetics should be studied the 
same way as wool, cotton, linen, and 
silk to find out what particular uses 
each one has. Any new product is 
likely to have extravagant claims 
made for it when it is first intro- 
duced. This is just a part of the 
publicity campaign to bring about 
consumer acceptance. Synthetics 
should be kept to the fore in all mer- 
chandising classes. Although a cer- 
tain time in the course should be used 
for intensive study, preferably after 
the natural fibers, trade magazines 
and newspapers should be watched 
constantly by students for the latest 
developments. Clippings can be 
brought to class, reports given, and 
discussions held whenever necessary 
so that students can be informed at 
all times. 


Methods of Presenting Material 


Although rayon and nylon samples 
can be secured easily for student ob- 
servation and study, some of the 
newer synthetics will have to be 
studied from current trade magazines 
and lectures by the instructor until 
actual samples can be secured. 


This material is so new that the 
teacher should gather the facts from 
magazines, newspapers, and pam- 
phlets, and have it given to each stu- 
dent in duplicated form. No text- 
book on textiles is new enough to 
contain this material, and even if it 
were, the synthetic field is changing 
so rapidly that new developments 
would make any textbook material 
obsolete by the time it reached the 
classroom. 


After the student has had an op- 
portunity to read the material, the 
teacher can go over all the chemistry 
involved and explain it in detail, Stu- 
dents should be given samples of 
rayon and nylon to which they can 
apply acid, burn, bleaching, and other 
tests to acquaint themselves with the 
fiber’s qualities. These tests should 
be held, if possible, in the chemical 
laboratory where the facilities are 
much better than in the ordinary 
classroom. Chemistry teachers are 
quite interested in this field, and can 
help the merchandising teacher in 
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many ways to see that experiments 
are conducted scientifically and suc- 
cessfully. 


A Suggested Series of Activities 


After the students have become 
familiar with the fibers, know their 
advantages and disadvantages and 
how to cope with each one, the fol- 
lowing activities in the merchandis- 
ing classroom can be put into effect 
to give each student the mechandis- 
ing slant on synthetics: 

1, Have a sales demonstration be- 
tween a salesman and a customer to 
show the superiority of nylon over 
other fibers. Have customer bring 
out disadvantages so that salcsman 
will have the opportunity to overcome 
these objections. 

2. Have students stand in the /ront 
of the classroom with placards such 
as Miss Rayon, Miss Nylon. and 
Miss Vinyon. Each student will try 
to convince the rest of the class that 
the fiber she represents has the 
greatest possibilities. Have students 
act as judges. Draw up a series of 
points upon which the selection of 
the winner is based. 

3. Have each student make a chart 
with crayons or water colors show- 
ing the different chemical and manu- 
facturing steps that nylon goes 
through from three ingredients to 
filament. 


4. Have a series of cards lettered. 


by a student upon which the different 
processes in the making of nylon are 
printed. Assign a different card to 
each student. Have these students 
stand in front of the class and have 
another member of the class arrange 
them in the correct order. 

5. Have a debate on the subject, 
“Natural Fibers vs, Synthetics.” 
6. Have a group of students visit 
a store and listen to a salesman talk 
on a synthetic fiber. Have the scene 
reenacted in play form by the same 
group. 

These are just a few of the many 
activities that can be used to foster 
student interest in synthetics. As I 
have said previously, this field is 
changing so rapidly that it should 
not be studied as a unit in merchan- 
dising and then forgotten, but as a 
constantly changing unit based upon 
developments in this industry. 

Even though changes are iaking 
place rapidly, it must not be forgot- 
ten that the natural fibers are doing 
their best to contest the growth of 
synthetics. Their products are being 
improved to meet the competition. It 
is a well-known fact that if Milady 
has to wear cotton or lisle hosiery 
again, it will be a different article of 
apparel than the ugly black product 
of twenty-five years ago. 
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ROFESSOR SELBY’S § article, 

appearing in the October, 1941 
jssue of THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EpucaTIoN summarizes in a general 
way the case against aptitude testing 
in business education as far as past 
experimental effort is concerned. 
Since so much has been reported in 
progn«stic literature which expresses 
or imj:lies a discouraging outlook, it 
would be well to make a more specific 
appraisal of such reports in this field 
in order to determine to what extent 
pessin'sm is justified and in order 
to prevent a possibly unwarranted 
spirit »{ defeatism from attending or 
discouraging future experimental ef- 
fort. 

In urder to do this, vague generali- 
ties must be dispelled, both in the 
defens: and in the rejection of pro- 
posed aptitude measures. It will be 
necess:ry to secure specific critical 
evalu:ting data which to date seems 
to have been sadly lacking in this 
phase of testing in business educa- 
tion. 

However, it is through such 
articles as Professor Selby’s that 
thinking can be clarified; that pos- 
sible gains may be consolidated and 
known losses “written off”; and that 
new forward courses can be charted. 
Professor Selby’s statements do not 
seem to be entirely confined to the 
field of aptitude testing in business 
subjects but seem also to be directed 
to the field of aptitude testing in gen- 
eral. While the present writer finds 
no quarrel with him in most of his 
opinions, several statements in the 
article warrant further consideration. 


Some Prognosis Better Than None 


Professor Selby states, for exam- 
ple, that careers are life and death 
matters and for that reason he would 
bar consideration of any aptitude test 
now proposed. If Professor Selby is 
thinking of aptitude tests in business 
education, the present writer would 
largely agree. If Professor Selby is 
thinking of aptitude tests in general, 
he would be rejecting the use of 
measures which aptitude psycholo- 
gists warrant ten to thirty per cent 
more efficient than mere chance. If 
careers are life and death matters, 
why not avail ourselves of the bene- 
fit of whatever small contribution 
aptitude tests may make? The fact 
that educational and vocational ad- 
Justment are such important matters 
make it necessary that we seek means 
to increasé the probability of such 
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by P. L. Turse 


High School 
Peekskill, New York 


adjustment, whatever mistakes may 
be committed in the endeavor. The 
present writer is concerned with not 
discouraging this endeavor. 

It may be the lesser of two evils 
to allow absolute freedom of choice 
in pupil programming rather than 
administer aptitude tests, but it is an 
evil nevertheless when this procedure 
results in the training of seven to 
eight times more stenographers than 
can be absorbed by industry and 
when it is known that the shorthand 
enrolment mortality in unselected 
classes is close to fifty per cent. 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Turse herein 
discusses some of the questions 
raised by the article, Are Aptitude 
Tests Reliable? by Professor P. O. 
Selby, which appeared in the Oc- 
tober issue of The Journal of 
Business Education. 


Nothing in life is certain, except, 
as the punster put it, that one won’t 
get out of it alive. So why must 
aptitude tests predict with absolute 
accuracy and precision? In all kinds 
of testing, prognostic or otherwise, 
we are simply sampling forms of be- 
havior. Consequently conclusions 
must always be drawn in terms of 
probabilities. Even weather forecast- 
ing has its share of unreliability. 


Instruction No Guarantee of Job 
Success 


Professor Selby’s example of the 
boy who ranked in the fourth per- 
centile on a scholastic aptitude exam- 
ination and who still made a success 
of bookkeeping was interesting, but 
certainly that exception does not 
prove the rule. The writer knows 
pupils who hold bookkeeping and 


other kinds of positions in spite of > 


instruction and without previous in- 
struction. Mere instruction, like mere 
aptitude testing, cannot always guar- 
antee satisfactory vocational or edu- 
cational adjustment, Such cases show 
that there are numerable success fac- 
tors which neither tests nor class 
instruction can measure or control, 
and as far as classroom success is 
measurable, such cases also show 
that interest, incentive and _persist- 
ence operate to understate correlation 
coefficients in aptitude experiments. 


A Defense of Aptitude Tests 


Incidentally, these are not the only: 
factors which so operate to give the. 
‘apparently discouraging results re- 
ported in prognosis. 

Professor Selby makes the state- 
ment that “One might as well go to 
a crystal gazer as to heed the advice 
of a vocational guide who tries to say 
as the result of any objective test 
who shall and who shall not prepare 
for a stenographic career.” There 
can be little quarrel with this state- 
ment if the word “any” is interpreted 
to mean a single test. But it does 
seem necessary to mention that no 
vocational guide worthy of the name 
would use any single test for that 
purpose. At any rate, shorthand 
teachers will not accept the conten- 
tion that the cumulative weight of 
various indicators such as_intelli- 
gence, aptitude (such as is available), 
reading skill, verbal intelligence. col- 
lated with the vocational counsellor’s 
knowledge of the pupil’s interests, 
hobbies and past achievements, et 
cetera, is no more reliable than the 
advice of a crystal gazer. 


Prognosis Based on Many Factors | 


Just as weather forecasting is 
based on more than one factor—air 
pressure, currents, humidity, et cetera 
—in the hands of trained and quali- 
fied observers, so it is in other forms 
of scientific forecasting. This is not 
to presume that aptitude testing has 
reached the stage of efficiency of 
weather forecasting but the point 
must be re-emphasized that failure 
to consider other factors would be a 
gross misuse of aptitude test results. 

Why it should be necessary to dis- 
count aptitude tests in shorthand 
simply because none are available for 
typing is not very convincingly 
stated in Professor Selby’s article. 
To the contrary, studies in transcrip- 
tion error, especially potent error, 
show that language and shorthand 
factors are the major cause. This 
fact seems also to be evidenced by 
the known lag which exists between 
typing speed and transcription speed. 
The fact that typing is frequently 
placed in the curriculum so that it 
concurs with or precedes shorthand 
instruction suggests that in typing 
achievement we may find one more 
indicator of aptitude for transcribing 
skill. If experimental priority is to 
be given to any subject because of 
need, much more evidence of need 
can be presented for shorthand prog- 
nosis than for typing. prognosis. 
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Careful Prognosis Not a ‘“‘Fake”’ 


The reader may get the impression 
from Professor Selby’s article that 
aptitude psychologists are to be 
placed in the same category with 
graphologists, phrenologists and 
psysiognomists. The distinction 
should be made however that the for- 
mer base their conclusions on samples 
of behavior while the latter on signs 
‘of behavior. While it is true that the 
latter have been found practically 
worthless, such cannot be said en- 
tirely for the former; witness the 
fields of music and mechanical apti- 
tude, Certainly, the methods of the 
two groups are not generally com- 
parable. 

Professor Selby also makes the 
statement that the best proof of the 
possession of ability to succeed in 
the study of shorthand would be to 
give a short course in the subject and 
that persons who do well in a three 
weeks’ study of shorthand will suc- 
ceed in the entire course. 

If such is the case, how can we 
explain the general discard of the 
organized exploratory course in this 
subject? Professor Nichols? seems 
to have put his finger on the matter 
in the case of shorthand when he 
states: “A shorthand writer must 
possess good hearing .. . manual dex- 
terity .. . word sense . . . good vo- 
cabulary, good mastery of sentence 
structure. It should be obvious to 
any one that a short tryout course 
which must be devoted to the study 
of shorthand principles and their ap- 
plication in the writing of simple 
words, will not reveal the above 
characteristics.” Furthermore, the 
decreased enthusiasm which becomes 
evident as the work progresses in 
difficulty may be offered as another 
reason for the general weakness of 
the short tryout course in shorthand. 


Reports of the National Clerical 
Ability Tests results in stenography 
shows that an average of 62 per cent 
(from 1937 through 1941) failed to 
qualify. The pupils who take these 
tests represent the ‘‘cream” of short- 
hand classes after two years study. 
Since a sizeable fee is charged for 
each entry, selectees are presumed to 
be carefully chosen on the basis of 
class performance. However, teach- 
ers are wrong nearly two times out 
of three in making these selections 
according to the tests results. If two 
years of instruction provide such an 
unreliable prediction on the part of 
teachers for vocational competence 
as measured by these vocational abil- 
ity tests, how is the reliability of pre- 


1 Nichols, F. G. Commercial Education in the 
High School, New York: Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1935, page 213. 5 
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diction to be increased by a three 
week’s trial of the subject as pro- 
posed by Professor Selby? 


Prognosis for the “‘Average’’? 


In the case cited by Professor 
Selby where intelligence tests were 
as good as aptitude tests in selecting 
motormen, it must be stated that it 
is apparent in all fields that the I.Q. 
is nearly as good a single measure 
as an aptitude test but that the com- 
bined intelligence and aptitude test 
provide a better prediction than either 
alone. It would be interesting to 
know whether this would have been 
true in the case of the motormen de- 
scribed. At any rate, while the I.Q. 
may be as good as an aptitude test 
at the extremes of a distribution, it 
may be found that the aptitude test 
yields a much better prediction with 
cases in the interquartile and lower 
quartile ranges of mental ability. 
However this may not be apparent 
from the total comparative correla- 
tions of various proposed predictive 
measures. It may be that a more 


Cooperative 


valid and reliable use of aptitude 
tests for guidance purposes would 
result by administering them only to 
individuals of average and below 
average intelligence. The theoretical 
assumption for this is that brilliant 
individuals have compensating men- 
tal qualities which do escape measure 
in the aptitude test while individuals 
of average and lower mentality have 
less such potential compensating abil- 
ities. At any rate, the problem would 
seem to be a nice one for further re- 
search. 


Job Prediction Still Experimental 


While, as Professor Selby points 
out, the case for prognosis cannot be 
convincingly built up on the basis of 
reported results in business su)jects 
in general, the present writer be'ieves 
that in the case of shorthand, where 
most of the experimental effort seems 
to have been directed, the outlook 
for the future is not so dark as gen- 
erally reported. A critical evaluation 
of the methods and the data reveals 
that hope can be held for the future. 


Supervision 


(Continued from page 14) 


supervision has been made clear. No 
mention was made of visiting classes. 
This was purposely avoided because 
it is usually over-emphasized. A su- 
pervisor who adopts the proper atti- 
tude toward his work will not have 


‘any trouble with his visits. He will 


be a co-worker who has greater re- 
sponsibilities. He will be a friend of 
his group not a “snoopervisor”. He 
will visit, of course, but his purpose 
will be understood. 


Personal 


A few other supervisory  tech- 
niques through which cooperative 
supervision may be carried on are as 
follows: Professional reading, teach- 
er institutes, demonstrations from 
many different sources, travel sem- 
inars, clinics, workshops, developing 
personnel records and rating charts, 
clubs, intervisitations, educational 
moving pictures, the radio, excur- 
sions, committee work, individual 
conferences, supervisory _ bulletins 
and handbooks and materials library. 


Use Shorthand 


(Continued from page 16) 


familiar words should be stressed 
more than is usual in a vocational 
shorthand program. 

The main criticism of any personal 
use shorthand program can be antici- 
pated: “You will have students who 
will need shorthand later in life to 
help them make a living, and they 
will not be equipped to do so” and, 
“No shorthand which is inferior in 
performance to vocational shorthand 
should ever be inflicted upon stu- 
dents.” 

There is only one possible answer 
to each statement: (1) There are too 
many more vocational shorthand stu- 
dents who will never use the two 
years of training they have received, 
to help them to make a living, and 
(2) The opportunities for using “in- 
ferior,” i.e., less rapid shorthand, far 
overshadow the use-hours expected 
of a vocational shorthand. 

There is a legitimate use for short- 


hand skills in situations which are 
not vocational in nature. 

The opportunity to gradually sub- 
stitute simplified spellings for many 
of our difficult words is a_ goal 
worthy of any personal use short- 
hand program. 

Personal use shorthand shouid be 
as accurate as vocational shorthand. 
Speed is not so important, although 
there should be a minimum of pet- 
haps sixty words per minute accurate 
take. Forty words a minute might be 
satisfactory when taking notes from 
printed matter. 

Students who would benefit from 
an acquisition of shorthand skills for 
personal uses are not given the at- 
tention they deserve in our public 
secondary schools. 

A personal use shorthand will 
probably be learned and used by ten 
times aS many writers as now use 
shorthand for any other purpose. 
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Consumer Education— 


HE time has long since passed 

when unexplored territory af- 
forded io intrepid souls both a means 
of adventure and a livelihood. The 
areas of the world have been thor- 
oughly explored and mapped and new 
territory is no longer a bone of con- 
tention between rival groups. Even 
the pat: Stanley took through Africa 
to finc Livingstone is well marked 
with clectric refrigerators, motion 
pictures, and the radio. Alas, it has 
even a’ ected children’s play. Instead 
of cowboy suits or Indian outfits, 
they wear G-Men badges. The glori- 
ous Vest has modern roads, hotels, 
and bi ‘boards, And the airplane has 
flown ver the poles of the globe. 

But no such problem is faced in 
the re-im of intellectual endeavor. 
With sew knowledge, techniques, 
skills, ‘nethgds, and attitudes con- 
stantly being discovered and ex- 
plore’ there is before us a constantly 
changi:¢ world which challenges 
those who are brave enough to an- 
swer ine call. Such courage is not 
lackiny among the members of the 
teaching profession, Let a principal, 
a superintendent, or a committee de- 
cide upon a new course of study and 
there will be thousands ready to an- 
swer the summons. The teachers are 
willing to experiment and find out 
what the adventure is all about. For 
does not every 5-A student stand 
ready to testify that of all the people 
in the world, teacher is the smartest, 
the cleverest, the wisest and all other 
adjectives that the youthful admirer 
can find in his limited vocabulary ? 
And we, for the most part, are will- 
ing to accept this compliment, 


Everybody Wants To Teach It 


When it comes to the subject of 
consumer education, one is simply 
overwhelmed by the variety and 
number of teachers who are ready, 
willing, and able to guide students 
through the uncharted regions of this 
relatively new field. 

Have you ever discussed the mat- 
ter with the social studies teachers? 
If you have done so, there is little 
doubt that you were sorry to have 
brought the matter up. How dare 
anyone else try to poach upon his do- 
main’ Since the ultimate end of 
all production is consumption, con- 
sumer education must be taught by 
them. Look at the new syllabus for 
the one year course in economics and 
see the prominent part it plays. 
Familiar words and expressions soon 
will be resounding in your ears. 
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by Harold Gluck, William Howard Taft High School, New York City 


“Engel’s law, standard of living, ne- 
cessities, luxuries, comforts, law of 
harmony, satiety in consumption, law 
of diminishing returns, banking, 
competition, monopoly prices and ad- 
vertising” will make your eyes blink. 
Or if you have time to spare, exam- 
ine half a dozen of the latest books 
in economics and see the treatment 
afforded to the matter by the authors. 
Your eyes will greet such chapter 
headings as, “How Income is Dis- 
tributed”, ““Why People Buy What 
They Buy”, “Better Methods of 
Choosing What to Buy”, “You’re 
Always a Consumer” and _ similar 
ideas. If you still have breath within 
you, a barrage of articles written in 
various social studies periodicals will 
be thrust under your nose. And to 
cap the climax you will be told that 
every high school pupil is a consumer 
in the sense that he or someone for 
him has to make daily choices in the 
purchases of food, clothing, amuse- 
ments, transportation and _news- 


papers. It is the duty of the social - 


studies department to set these 
youngsters on the right path. 


The Home Economists Assert 
Sovereignty 


Then there are the members of the 
home economics department. The 
best way to approach the subject is 
to dine with several of the teachers 
in the school lunch room and then 
nonchalantly mention those two 
words, “consumer education.” Do 


not be surprised at the deathlike still- 
ness that follows or the icy stares as 
the women eye you up and down. 
Serves you right for being so stupid! 
They will inform you that for years 
they have been teaching consumer 
education in home economics. An 
invitation will follow to come to the 
office to examine an outline of the 
course of study, some of the new 
text books, and several of the pro- 
fessional magazines, The thing that 
will bother you most will be their 
puzzled expressions. Why, it’s utter- 
ly inconceivable that teachers in other 
departments could feel they are capa- 
ble of teaching consumer education. 
Logically it belongs to their depart- 
ment. Diets, cooking, shopping, bud- 
geting, dressing, and a thousand and 
one other items revolve around their 
subject. And some courses of study 
could properly be labelled “Courses 
in Consumer Education.” Don’t you 
know that long ago, a two year 
course in home economics was 
planned in which for the first term 
the student studied clothing in rela- 
tion to healthful and economic living ; 
for the second term food studies in 
relation to healthful and economic 
living; for the third term applied 
economic studies which revolved 
about earning, spending, and saving, 
or earning and spending wisely ; and 
for the fourth term the home and its 
care, in which the student studied 
how to make a living place a health- 
ful, attractive home wherever it 
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might be. After this statement appear 
very humble, mention that you have 
an appointment in the Dean’s office, 
and inwardly feel sorry for your lack 
of good taste in ruffling the air of 
harmony in the department of home 
economics. 


The Case for the Commercial 
Teachers 


Wait a few days before you visit 
the commercial teachers, for the hu- 
man system can bear so much, and 


no more. Remember, they are people“ 


with business experience and they 


have their fingers on the pulse of in- 


dustry. They are still sensitive over 
the great defeat in which economic 
geography was taken from their do- 
main and transferred to the social 
studies teachers. But they will have 
patience with you, for after all your 
knowledge is theoretical, and experi- 
ence is the great educator. They re- 
gard buying or buymanship as the 
core of consumer education. They 
know how to build up in the student 
the correct concepts and attitudes to- 
wards economic living and can clearly 
explain the marketing system and the 
price system in its relationship to the 
student as a consumer, Standards of 
living and economic waste do sound 
so important when they handle these 
expressions. Smilingly they inform 
you that not only do their students 
know how to handle actual buying 
problems but also the utilization of 
the goods after purchases for maxi- 
mum consumption values. Somehow 
manage to thank them for all this 
information, or else you will have to 
listen for another hour about finan- 
cial institutions, loans, marketing, 
and insurance, And as you leave, the 
chances are that one of the commer- 
cial teachers will say to you, “Re- 
member, in the last analysis, from the 
commercial viewpoint, which is the 
correct one to take, consumer educa- 
tion is training in money manage- 
ment.” 


The Scientists Stake Their Claim 


Before you visit the science teach- 
ers, it is wise to spend a few days in 
the laboratory asking senseless ques- 
tions about test tubes, burners, and 
gases. It will create the right atmos- 
phere. But beware that you do not 
mention general science to the biol- 
ogy teachers. One should not pour 
salt upon fresh wounds. Then in a 
casual way, as you look out of an 
open window ask, ‘“What’s new 
about consumer education”? The 
truly scientific attitude of disinterest- 
edness will more than amaze them. 
The chemistry teacher will explain to 
you that essentially the subject be- 
longs to him. If he offers to show 
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you several simple experiments which 
will ‘illustrate tests in consumer edu- 
cation, be gracious enough to appear 
interested. And when you _ have 
learned how to test for wool in cloth, 
admit you have learned something. 

At this point the Physics teacher 
can no longer control his temper. 
“Consumer education belongs in our 
department,” he will quickly inform 
you. Then for the next hour or so, 
you will have to listen to a lecture on 
the service of the National Bureau of 
Standards to the consumer. You will 
learn about the traction dynamometer 
car, the use of the dental interfero- 
meter, the apparatus used for testing 
dry cells, the invention of the en- 
durance machine, and the test for the 
tensile strength of fabrics, 

During this entire period, the Bi- 
ology teacher has been waiting for 
you in order to deliver the coup-de- 
grace. And don’t worry, it will be 
delivered with a finesse that shows 
the mark of perfection. “Consumer 
education fits perfectly into the biol- 
ogy course,” will be her opening at- 
tack, For what follows will practi- 
cally force you to surrender. Good 
health is a financial asset. The factors 
controlling it belong properly to the 
field of biology. There is a clear cor- 
relation between health factors and 
the judicious use of income. The in- 
terests of the consumer must be pro- 
tected. A study must be made of 
laws with their defects and suggested 
corrections. Government services and 
bureaus must be studied. Simple food 
tests belong to the biological sciences. 
The Pure Food and Drug Act is the 
sole property of biology and students 
can be taught how to make either 
tooth powder or prepare cold cream. 


Limitations of the Field 


Let us see whether out of this maze 
we can make some sense? It is quite 
evident from the previous interviews 
with the various teachers that we 
have almost as many views as to the 
concrete form which consumer edu- 
cation should take as we have indi- 
viduals interested in it. Just what is 
Consumer Education? An examina- 
tion of many articles and talks with 
teachers has convinced me that hard- 
ly any two people agree on the limits 
of the subject. There is little doubt 
that if a questionnaire were to be 
sent to a thousand teachers in repre- 
sentative fields, and they were asked 
to list the subject matter, the skills, 
the techniques, habits, attitudes, and 
goals it would be desired to include 
in such a course, we would get every 
possible type of answer. But there is 
one important point that must be set- 
tled. Should the desired field be 
taught as a separate course or a series 
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of courses, or should it be considered 
in the terms of units to be introduced 
as the need arises in other subjects? 
If Consumer Education is to be 
taught as a separate course or series 
of courses, then the next step is to 
define it and limit its scope in terms 
of a course and then set about to in- 
troduce it into the curriculum. If it 
is to be taught as a unit in the vari- 
ous other subjects, then it is neces- 
sary that each respective depariment 
set to work planning its unit. and 
confer so that correlation can be 
planned and duplication avoidec. 

It is about time that this foolish 
internecine warfare over the territory 
came to an end, The house o: con- 
sumer education must be put in or- 
der. We certainly have a sorry state 
of affairs, when at one extreme we 
have those who believe that consumer 
education should be the one great di- 
recting force and should pevvade 
every subject, while at the other ex- 
treme we have those who eithe” stu- 
pidly or deliberately confuse consum- 
er education with communism and 
fear that with its teaching we shall 
have the implantation of foreign 
ideologies in our schools. Enthusiasm 
can never be a substitute for intelli- 
gence in approaching consumer edu- 
cation. 


This department, conducted by Miss 
Louise Green, Bucknell Junior College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, is open to 
questions from our readers on any debat- 
able transcription points. Miss Green will 
consult leading authorities in the typing 
field to determine the consensus on proper 
usages. 


QUESTIONS 


1. In a double-spaced letter may the 
address be single spaced? 

2. If paragraphs are indented in a let- 
ter, which is preferred: a five- or ten- 
space indention? 

3. May the word ‘Confidential’ be 
typed on the envelope of a confidential 


r 
4. When a letter or telegram is quoted, 
is it necessary to use quotes at beginning 
of each paragraph? 
5. Should the dictator’s initials be 
signed after a postscript? 


Now turn to page 42 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of au- 
thorities. More questions will appear in 
next month’s issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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HE student who sets out to learn 
t skill subject is undertaking a 
task which involves the function of 
not one but a combination of several 
natural abilities. Learning to type, 
perhaps more than any other skill 
subject, tests the strength of these 
abilities and the power of the student 
to use them in combined effort to 
master one control. 

The successful student of type- 
writing must, first of all, have the 
determination to learn the subject. 
He must have the power to concen- 
trate. ‘le must be energetic. And he 
must have the patience to stick with 
it until the goal is reached. 

The possession of these aptitudes 
is in itself not enough to guarantee 
the success of the student in learning 
the subject. He must be guided from 
the start in how to make them func- 
tion so that the learning process will 
be stexdy and no chance for dis- 
couragement or disinterest will creep 
in. To give this guidance is the busi- 
ness of the instructor. 

There are a number of ways to do 
it. The end of every school year 
brings new offers of ways and means 
for carrying on instruction in type- 
writing which will insure the great- 
est number of successful typists from 
those who undertake to learn it. It 
is the purpose of this article to point 
out certain devices by which the stu- 
dent may be guided through the typ- 
ing course from the beginning year 
on through to a successful end. 


The following list of suggestions 
has been compiled from those made 
by teachers in the field 
dealing with problems 
of instruction. They 
are offered with the 
idea that they may be 
readjusted to meet the 
situations as they ex- 
ist in individual cases 
and that they may af- 
ford some basis upon 
which teachers of 
typewriting may build 
a workable guide for 
carrying on their in- 
struction. 


Initial Approach 


1. Let students type 
on the first day of 
school. Do not lecture 


by James M. Thompson 


Eastern State Teachers College 
Charleston, Illinois 


chine and giving instructions should 
be reserved for relaxation periods. 
Such periods should be provided 
every four or five minutes during the 
first week of instruction, 

2. Provide desks or tables of vari- 
ous heights to meet differences in 
physique. If this is not possible 
shorten the legs of the chairs or pro- 
vide foot racks for short students. 

3. Have students draw a diagram 
of their hands the first day. [his 
will casually call the teacher’s atten- 
tion to any physical handicaps that 
may need his special consideration 
later. 

4. It is advisable to have all begin- 
ning students use the same make of 
typewriter with the same size type. 
Advanced students should use all 
makes of typewriters and both elite 
and pica type. 

5. Teach the entire keyboard in 
one week’s time. Students must be 
taught to type, and the method used 
is of less importance than other fac- 
tors. 

6. Students should sit firmly on 
the chair so that the back can rest 
against the back of the chair. The 
feet should be flat on the floor with 
the right foot a little in advance of 
the left foot to provide balance in 
returning the carriage. 

7. Rhythm is an essential factor in 
gaining speed and accuracy in type- 
writing. Rhythm may be taught by 


Tips for Typing Teachers 


beating time with a ruler, use of a 
phonograph, type-pacer, metronome, 
counting, spelling out loud, or clap- 
ping the hands. Experts do not type 
with an exact metronomic rhythm. 

8. Seating charts should be avail- 
able to save time in calling the roll. 
Giving each machine a_ number, 
painted on the front, will be a safe- 
guard against machines being moved 
and a help when repairs are needed. 

9. It is helpful, when introducing 
the insertion of paper, to count the 
steps, thus: (1) To place paper next 
to paper guide, (2) to get fingers and 
thumb under cylinder knob, (3) to 
twirl paper in machine and (4) to 
remove paper. 

10. The following method of 
counting is helpful in introducing the 
use of the shift key: (1) To hold 
shift key down, (2) to strike letter, 
and (3) to release shift key. Later it 
can be cut to two operations, and 
finally to a delayed one operation. A 
good shifting exercise is to write the 
alphabet, capitalizing every other let- 
ter, thus: A4bCdE and then aBcDeF. 

11. Avoid the use of nonsense syl- 
lables or continuous repetition of one 
word. Use phrases, sentences, and 
paragraphs which contain the com- 
binations on which practice is de- 
sired. 


Correct Fingering Test 


12. During the sixth week of the 
first semester a test should be given 
in which the student is required to 
trace his two hands and then write in 
all the letters, symbols, and figures 
struck by each finger. This gives the 
teacher an  oppor- 
tunity to check defi- 
nitely on the knowl- 
edge of correct finger- 
ing. 

13. Do not require 
perfect copies at the 
start. This tends to 
discourage. Perfect 
copies on drill work 
are worthless. 

14. Give special 
practice on the 1,000 
most common words 
and insist that stu- 
dents type the 100 
most common in one 
minute at the end of 
the first year. 

15. Typewriting is 


to them about type- 
Writing. Discussing 


Mr. Thompson Applies Some of His Theories in. Teaching an Advanced 
Typing Class at Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. 


a habit-forming skill 
and the first few 
weeks of teaching be- 
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ginners are important. Ninety-nine 
per cent of all bad habits can be 
avoided. 

16. Class drills should be short, 
snappy, and intensive. 

17. Avoid use of keyboard shields, 
blindfolds, and the excessive use of 
rhythm. 

18. Grade on progress the first 
semester—not on assignments. Check 
to see that assignments are handed 
in, but not for individual grades. 

19, Finger gymnastics are helpful 
for relaxing the muscles and stimu- 
lating circulation, but not for 
strengthening the fingers. 

20. The sooner the typist types by 
word patterns the quicker he will get 
speedy results, Teachers can achieve 
this by calling out easy two- three- 
and four-letter words. Speed is a 
habit and should be emphasized early. 

21. Students should be encouraged 
to go through a definite warm-up 
drill at the beginning of the period. 
A warm-up should follow a form 
that begins slowly and increases in 
speed. The experts’ rhythm drill is 
very effective. The warm-up should 
take not more than five minutes. 

22. Students should be taught to 
practice for specific ends. How a 
student practices is of more import- 
ance than what he practices. The ma- 
terials typed should hold interest, 
however, as well as develop tech- 
nique. Students should be taught to 
relax every muscle not engaged in a 
motion and relax every muscle en- 
gaged in a motion as soon as the mo- 
tion is completed. 

23. Routinize the handling of 
papers. A two-tier basket is  satis- 
factory—the upper part for incom- 
ing papers and the lower part for 
corrected papers. 

24. Teach students to find their 
own errors. All papers turned in 
should have the errors circled and 
total number of errors indicated on 
the front page. 


Build Speed from Beginning 


25. Speed can be built on short 
timed tests of one, two, and three 
minutes more effectively than on long 
tests. Students can be taught to write 
at high speed from the very begin- 
ning without sacrificing accuracy in 
the end, 

26. Have students keep continuous 
records of incorrect letters or charac- 
ters to determine persistent errors. 
This is valuable as a basis for reme- 
dial exercises. Remedial practice 
should get results directly without 
any complications. 

27. Make daily assignments the 
first semester of typewriting. Weekly 
budgets are too long and tend to dis- 
courage. 
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28. Use single periods rather than 
double periods. One period of in- 
struction and one period of practice 
is ideal. 

29. Give achievement tests periodi- 
cally and have each student keep a 
progress chart. The teacher should 
keep a chart of class averages which 
can be seen by all students. 

30. Whenever possible, storage 
space should be provided for each 
student’s materials. 


Teach by Example 


31. Secure experts to give demon- 
strations. If this is not possible have 
a good second-year student demon- 
strate before the beginners. Students 
like to see the teacher type. To see 
him demonstrate his skill heightens 
their confidence in his instruction. 

32. Have students in odd rows 
check students in even rows on tech- 
niques. Then reverse the procedure. 
Several good charts have been 
printed for this purpose. 

33. Display samples of good work 
on the bulletin board. Put the better 
scores on timed tests on the black- 
board. 

34. A variety of practice materials 
is desirable in order to maintain stu- 
dent interest. These will vary with 
the units of instruction. Students 
must understand definitely what is 
expected of them in handing in bud- 
gets and assignments. 

35. Organize students into bal- 
anced groups for cooperative study 
and inter-group competition. 

36. Special drills should be given 
on figures. Dictate easy problems re- 
quiring the student to type the an- 
swer. EXAMPLE: 12 x 12 is dic- 
tated. Student writes 144. 

37. Set up speed goals on speed 
sentences. Six perfect lines of the 
following sentences in a one-minute 
test are considered average at the 
end of the first year: 

A. Now is the time for all good 
men to come to the aid of their 
party. 

B. It is what we do and what we 
think that makes us what we are. 

C. The quick brown fox jumps over 
the lazy black dog. 

D. It is the duty of a man to do mea 
turn and if he can he is to do so. 
38. Set up speed goals on a speed 

paragraph. The students should type 

this paragraph over and over until 
they are able to approach 100 words 

a minute. The speed should be 

stepped up two or three words each 

week. 

39. Set up definite speed goals for 
each semester. A minimum of 40 net 
words per minute for ten minutes 
should be the goal for the first year. 
A minimum of 60 net words per 
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minute on a fifteen-minute test should 
be required for the end of the second 
year, 


Composing on the Machine 


40. Teach students to compose 
answers to questions, to write themes, 
and do other written work at the 
machine. Permit a limited amount 
of typewriting papers for other 
classes to be substituted for regular 
budgets. 

41. During the first year teach 
students to set up letters in the fol- 
lowing styles : double-space, indented, 
full-block, modified-block, —semi- 
block, and inverted style. It is well 
to discontinue the use of placement 
tables as soon as possible. 

42. Encourage students to bring to 
class actual business letters anc en- 
velopes when letter writing is ‘eing 
studied. Point out good and bad 
points of placement. 

43. Teach pupils how to erase 
properly. A logical time for this is 
during the teaching of letter writing 
or some time during the second 
semester of the first year. 

44. Occasionally dictation should 
be given directly to the student at the 
machine. 

45. Individual differences in type- 
writing progress can be dealt with by 
the point system, or budget plan, or 
by allowing the better students to 
work for other teachers. 

46. Invite a business man to talk 
to the class each semester on what 
he desires in a typist. Have man in 
charge of civil service tests give a 
talk. 

47. Teach students to write on let- 
terhead paper of various styles. 

48. Interest students in competing 
for certificates and other awards of- 
fered by publishing and typewriter 
companies. 

49. Arrange for second-year stu- 
dents to work in administrative off- 
ces and allow credit for the work. 

50. When a separate course in of- 
fice machines is not available the 
second-year typewriting students 
should be taught to use the stencil, 
gelatin and liquid duplicators, and 
the transcribing machine. The typing 
of stencils should be taught in sec- 
ond-year typewriting even though a 
separate machine course is available. 

51. Budgets in second-year type- 
writing should be on related projects, 
principally. Practice work should be 
set up to resemble actual work in an 
office as nearly as possible. This may 
be accomplished by holding the stu- 
dents to definite standards. For ex- 
ample a student should be able to 
address 150 envelopes an hour from 

(Continued on page 26) 
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N 1938 a survey was made to de- 
term ne the number, type, and kind 
of offic: machines in use in the differ- 
ent offices in Norwood, Ohio. This 
survey was to be used as a guide in 
choosii¢ what machines should be 
purchased for the office practice 
clasess. 

It also answered for Norwood the 
question whether such a survey is 
necessary, for there seemed to be a 
difference of opinion as to the neces- 
sity of a local survey as a guide to 
buying equipment. 


Authorities Advise Local Survey 


In a letter from the Office of Edu- 
cation, January 13, 1938, Mr. Barn- 
hart, former Chief of Commercial 
Education Service, stated : 

“It is our opinion that the office 
practice course should be determined 
largely by the nature of the office 
work of those businesses in which 
your graduates enter upon employ- 
ment. In other words, we think it 
would be very much worth while for 
you to conduct an office machine sur- 
vey in your school service area.” 

Raymond Goodfellow, Director of 
Commercial Education, Newark, 
New Jersey, made practically .the 
same statement in another letter: 

“We included in this survey a 
study of office machines in use in 
Newark because we use this as a 
guide in selecting equipment in our 
senior commercial high schools. This, 
of course, would vary in every city.” 

In the book Supervision of Sec- 
ondary Subjects by Uhl & others’, 
this statement is made: 

“Teach only such machines as are 


Uhl & others, Supervision of Sub- 
1900" p. 370, New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
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Norwood Students Learn Filing Techniques and 
the Operation of Adding and Transcribing 
Machines to Prepare for Jobs in Local Offices. 


Norwood Surveys Its Office Appliances 


by Elwood E. Nott 


Norwood High School 
Norwood, Ohio 


shown by local surveys to be ex- 
tensively used in the community and 
for which sufficient positions are 
open each year to absorb the supply 
of students trained.” 

Probably the situation is rather 
well summed up by Frederick G. 
Nichols when he says: 

“While the universality of office 
procedure is quite apparent to most 
people who have made surveys or 
done research work in this field, there 
are still many who insist that “local 
conditions and needs” are different. 
National surveys do not interest 
them, Local facts alone appeal to 
their imaginations. In this study 
there is no evidence that office pro- 
cedure in one office is different from 
that in any other regardless of geo- 
graphical or industrial factors; .. . 
there is but slight variation as be- 
tween different types of businesses. 
However, to settle this question local 
surveys may have to be made.” ? 

Norwood is a city of about 33,000, 
practically surrounded by the city of 
Cincinnati. It is considered in a Fed- 
eral census as part of greater Cin- . 
cinnati. The Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce reports 359 manufactur- 
ing concerns in gteater Cincinnati. 
Eighteen of these firms employ over 
800 people each and five of the eigh- 
teen are located in Norwood. Thirty- 
six firms employ over 500 people and 
four of these are in Norwood. There- 
fore, this city could be considered an 
industrial city. The survey covered 


2 Frederick G. Nichols. A New Conception of 
Office Practice, p. 85. Harvard Bulletin in Edu- 
cation, No. 12, Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1927. 


thirty-seven Norwood firms employ- 
ing over 1,000 people in their offices. 
Twenty of the offices visited were in 
factories. The others were small of- 
fices employing only a few office 
workers. In this way it was felt that 
a good sampling of the city had been 
made. 


Machines In Local Use 


The machines in use in the thirty- 
seven offices in 1938 were found to 
be as follows: 

542 Typewriters 

163 Calculators 

115 Adding-Listing Machines 

37 Transcribing Machines 
35 Duplicating Machines 
34 Bookkeeping Machines 
20 Addressing Machines 
33 Check Writers 

The calculators are of two general 
types: key-driven, which represents 
75 per cent of the total, and crank- 
driven, which represents 25 per cent 
of the total. The adding machines 
were also of two types: full key- 
board and ten keyboard machines. 
About 85 per cent were of the first 
type and 15 per cent of the latter. 
The duplicating machines were Ditto, 
Mimeograph, Multigraph and Stand- 
ard duplicators. The bookkeeping ma- 
chines were of various makes. 

Surveys had previously been made 
in San Jose, California; Marion, 
Ohio; Fostoria, Ohio; Ithaca, New 
York; Elyria, Ohio; and Evansville, 
Indiana; and these were tabulated 
and compared with the Norwood re- 
sults. In this tabulation the adding 
and listing machines ranked first fol- 
lowed in order by calculators, book- 
keeping machines, duplicating ma- 
chines, transcribing machines, check 
writers and addressing machines. 
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Comparison With Other Cities 
A comparison of the Norwood 
Survey with a total of the machines 
reported in the six other surveys 
shows: 


Norwood Others 
1. Calculating 1. Adding 
2. Adding 2. Calculating 
3. Transcribing 3. Bookkeeping 
4. Duplicating 4. Duplicating 
5. Bookkeeping 5. Transcribing 
6. Check Writing 6. Check Writing 
7. Addressing 7. Addressing 


The comparison shows but slight 
variation in :rank according to fre- 
quency. The only noticeable differ- 
ence was that bookkeeping machines 
were fifth in Norwood while they 
ranked third in the six other cities. 
Transcribing machines were third in 
Norwood and sixth in the other cities. 

When the different groups were 
analyzed, it was found that 82 per 
cent of the adding machines were 
full-key board machines, about the 
same as in Norwood. In the calcu- 
lator group, 52 per cent were key- 
driven while in Norwood 75 per cent 
were of this type. 

After the survey was completed, 
the difficulty of interpretation re- 
mained. Typewriters of standard 
make did not need to be considered 
as students already had training on 
them before starting their office prac- 
tice work. The machines, considered 
according to the frequency with 
which they were mentioned, were: 


Calculators 

Adding and Listing Machines 
Transcribing Machines 
Duplicating Machines 
Bookkeeping Machines 

Check Writers 

Addressing Machines 


After consideration of the number 
of machines in use, the special type 
of machine, the cost, and the amount 
of training needed on the machines, 
they could be listed as to their de- 
sirability thus : 

Key Driven Calculators 

Full Keyboard Adding Machines 

Ten Keyboard Adding Machines 

Crank Driven Calculators 

Transcribing Machines 

Duplicating Machines 

Bookkeeping Machines 

Check Writers 

Several studies have been made of 
the machines used in office practice 
work. Ruth Holmdahl surveyed 105 
schools scattered throughout the 
United States; Frederick Weersing 
covered 112 schools in Minnesota; 
and Eugene Pennell 127 high schools 
in Michigan. These studies show 
that the machines most used as equip- 
ment in office practice were: 
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Calculating Machines 
Duplicating Machines 
Adding Machines 
Transcribing Machines 


Equipment Finally Purchased 


After all these things were taken 
into consideration—the local Nor- 
wood survey, the surveys from six 
other cities, and the machines actu- 
ally in use in some 300 high schools 
—the office practice room in Nor- 
wood has been equipped with: 

4 Key-driven Calculators 

1 Crank-driven Calculator 

2 Full Keyboard Electric Adding 
Machines 

1 Ten-key Manual 
chine 

1 Dictating Machine 

2 Transcribing Machines 

1 Electric Typewriter 

1 Mimeograph Duplicator 

1 Illuminated Drawing Board 

1 Ditto Duplicator 

1 Bookkeeping Machine 

10 Typewriters 

6 Library Bureau Filing Sets 
(Alphabetic, Geographic, Nu- 
meric) 

This was not accomplished all at 
once; over five years were spent in 
building up the equipment. The elec- 
tric typewriter was added during the 
past year after a number of requests 
had been received for operators of 
this machine and after it was learned 
that several offices had installed elec- 
tric typewriters after the survey was 
made, 


Adding Ma- 


Method of Instruction 


This equipment will accommodate 
about twenty-five pupils at a time but 
it requires a lot of supervising ; more 
than one teacher is needed to do the 
work effectively. We have overcome 
this difficulty by preparing detailed 


units of work for each of the ma. 
chines and by having students who 
have completed work on one ma- 
chine instruct new ones in the oper- 
ation of that particular machine. Ip 
this way, the teacher is left free to 
supervise and to watch the operators 
of all the machines, 

The pupils assigned to the type- 
writers have to do the duplicatin 
work; all work that comes from the 
office of the principal, the deans, and 
the placement bureau; whatever 
work individual teachers may want 
done; and whatever outside work we 
may take to do from churches, Y.M. 
C.A., Service League, P.T.A.’s, and 
similar organizations. 

Pupils work on one machine fora 
term of six or seven weeks. Ii they 
show particular aptitude or iuterest 
in that machine, they may have it 
for a longer time and they arc free 
to come into the room to work on 
their machine during any study 
period they may have. 

This course was built up froma 
small beginning and expanded grad- 
ually. At first we had only some 
typewriters; two ten-key adding ma- 
chines, the Mimeograph duplicator, 
and one calculating machine. 

During the first year we taught 
more theory and less practice. Now 
we are able to teach more practice 
and less theory, making our course 
much better. When he started, we 
noticed a scarcity of good books for 
training on the various machines, but 
slowly that condition has been im- 
proved. We now have some very ex- 
cellent material for the machines. 
Office practice is a course that is al- 
ways developing and improving. It 
is never static. We are continually 
rewriting our courses of study and 


‘changing our plans as offices are 


changing from year to year. 


Tips For Typing Teachers 
(Continued from page 24) 


a card file. Timed tests lasting 40 to 
50 minutes should be given occasion- 
ally. 

52. Timed tests should be given on 
rough-draft material, unpunctuated 
letters, and material with tabulation. 
Students should be required to erase 
errors in this work. 

53. So far, no single measure nor 
combination of measures has been 
proven reliable in predicting ability to 
learn typewriting. Intelligence may 
not be a necessary factor in learning 
to type, but it is necessary in using 
the developed skill. 

54. Use appropriate seasonal mo- 
tivating devices. In the fall use: 
Football contests, cross-country run, 
election, turkey shoot; in the winter, 


basketball contests, checkers, bridge 
tournament; in the spring, baseball 
contests, golf matches, swimming 
meets, Kentucky Derby, steeplechase, 
automobile race, and target practice. 
Any season: Typewriting thermome- 
ter, improvement contest, error club, 
imaginary trip, punch board, Chinese 
checkers, tortoise and hare, and cops 
and speeders. 

55. Before giving a grade of “A” 
to a typewriting student consider the 
following: Are his assignments com- 
pleted and turned in on time? Does 
he cooperate with the teacher and the 
class? Does he follow directions and 
work independently? Does he master 
the facts in each lesson and remem- 
ber what he has learned? 
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Conducted by 
Clifford Ettinger 


William Howard Taft High School 
Bronx, New York 


The Committee on Motion Pictures in Business Education of Alpha Chapter of 
Delta i Epsilon, national honorary graduate fraternity in business education, 
evaluat’s two films which are now available. 


Know Your Money 
One reel (800 feet) 16 mm. Sound 


Produced by: 
U. S. Secret Service by authority of 
Henry F. Morgenthau, Jr. 


Distributed by: 
Frank J. Wilson, Chief 
U. S. Secret Service 
Washington, D, C. 


In the New York area: James J. Maloney 
Supervising Agent, U. S. S. S. 
253 Broadway, New York City 


Rental : Free. (In certain large cities, 
U.S. Secret Service agents will present 
a lecture with the film.) 


Transportation: Under government frank. 
Running Time: 23 minutes. 


Summary 
Frank J. Wilson, Chief of the U. S. 


Secret Service, in an interesting introduc- 
tion gives a general statement of the 
problem of counterfeiting, the manner in 
which the public may co-operate to pro- 
tect itself, and the penalties for the crime 
of counterfeiting. 

_By means of close-ups, instructions are 
given for the prevention of fraud in the 
cashing of U. S. government checks. Em- 
ployees should be made to produce an 
identification card with their number on 
it. This number should be compared with 
the number on the check. For added 
safety, the employees should be asked to 
place an identification signature on the 
check at the time they receive it. The 
next sequence shows counterfeit dies used 
in making phony quarters. The counter- 
feit metal is soft, it may be cut with 
a knife, it has less weight than genuine 
money, it has a greasy feel and poor 
milling around the edges. When acid is 
i? to a counterfeit, it boils and turns 

ack. 

Consideration is next given to bills. The 
distinguishing characteristics and regional 
bank seals of U. S. notes, silver certifi- 
cates, and Federal Reserve notes are 
Pointed out in close-ups. It is noted that 
green ink will come off either genuine or 
counterfeit money so that the rubbing test 
is a false test. The proper procedure is 
to compare a suspected note with a gen- 
uine note of the same kind and denomi- 
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nation. By means of close-ups of por- 
traits of Hamilton, it is pointed out that 
the lines on the counterfeit are uneven and 
many of the spaces are filled with ink. 
The crudely engraved lines around the 
eyes change the whole expression of the 
face. On the genuine the points on the 
Treasury seal are sharp and well-defined ; 
on the counterfeit, they are uneven and 
end in blots. The check letters and face 
plate numbers on the bills are pointed out. 
The check letters make it easy to segre- 
gate suspected bills. 

‘here is a close-up of the warning no- 
tice sent to merchants: Do not return the 
note, telephone the police, avoid argument, 
but detain the passer by some pretext. 

The final sequence shows the passer or 
shover in a store; the salesgirl is sus- 
picious because the bill bears the check 
number on the warning notice. She makes 
believe she has no change. The manager 
takes the bill to his office. By compari- 
son with a genuine bill he confirms that 
it is a counterfeit, telephones the police, 
who, in the best Hollywood manner, come 
roaring after the culprits, nab them after 
a chase, and take them away in the Black 
Maria to the cheers of our high school 
audience. 


Evaluation 


The film accomplishes its major aim 
which is to assist people to protect them- 
selves from losses caused by accepting 


counterfeit money. It does this effectively 
through the use of close-ups and detailed 
simple explanations. The film also drives 
home the maximum punishment for coun- 
terfeiting: a fifteen-year imprisonment and 
a $5,000 fine. 

The film can be used in business train- . 
ing, business arithmetic, accounting, and 
economics classes. The vocabulary is 
suited to ninth-year students, but the gen- 
eral tone is sufficiently mature to interest 
advanced classes as well. Because of the 
nature of its content and its clear explana- 
tion the film holds student interest and 
leads to such questions as: Who suffers 
the loss? How are innocent passers 
treated? How much does a shover make? 
($4 for a $10 counterfeit split between 
the lookout and the shover). What type 
of paper is used? What does the govern- 
ment do with counterfeit bills, etc.? All 
in all, the picture presents one aspect of 
business education in a very excellent 
form. 


The Champions Write 


About One and One-half Reels, 16 mm., 
Sound, Color 
Distributed by: 
The Gregg Publishing Company 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Rental: $2 for the first day and $1 for 
each additional day 


Running Time: About 20 minutes 


Transportation: Paid both ways by the 
borrower 


Summary 


The opening scene shows Doctor John 
Robert Gregg seated in his office. A pic- 
ture of the Capitol dissolves into a shot of 
Albert Schneider, the shorthand reporter 
of the House of Representatives. In a 
close-up, Mr. Schneider is shown writing 
the m and m strokes; also the p and d 
strokes. The narrator stresses the need 
for a thorough knowledge of the system. 
Archie Bowles dictates to Schneider at the 
rate of 240 words a minute. 

The next champion shown is Thomas 
Copple. As we view his amazing speed, 
stress is placed on the use of a good pen 
and on the proper position of the wrist 
and hand above the paper. We again see 
a close-up of rapidly written shorthand. 

Each champion is introduced by a flag 
or public building or city skyline or some 
other item of general interest which asso- 
ciates the stenographer with his milieu. 

J. E. Broadwater, the shorthand cham- 
pion of the Southwest, is shown. His 
notes are compact and the outlines uni- 
formly spaced. Pearl Hough is shown in 
Maine. Anna Pollman demonstrates the 
routine of taking care of fountain pen 
and of indexing and numbering notebooks. 

Stress is placed on the fact that there 
is no substitute for regular practice. A 
comfortable writing position is shown and, 
also, writing to a musical accompaniment. 

Next is Charles L. Swem, who was 
Woodrow Wilson’s secretary at the age 
of twenty and one of the reporters at the 
Peace Conference. His left hand moves 
the notebook upward so the right hand is 
always in the same position. Great speed 
is shown in turning the pages. 

Martin J. Dupraw, the present cham- 
pion, demonstrates at 110 words a minute. 
A close-up over his shoulder later shows 
him writing at 280 words a minute. 

The picture ends with a brief review of 
the best characteristics of each writer. 


Evaluation 


The aim of the film is to demonstrate 
the ease with which shorthand may be 
written even at high speeds. The film can 
be shown most advantageously to ad- 
vanced shorthand classes although it may 
also be used for motivation purposes with 
beginning students. It might also be used 
for vocational guidance purposes. 

While the film is accurate it could be 
more detailed. The vocabulary is suitable 
for advanced students, but for elementary 
students much of it is incomprehensible. 
The film, of course, shows only experts 
writing at the expert level. The film 
should arouse interest in shorthand re- 
porting as a career. 

It shows the value of good posture, 
good penmanship, the types of jobs to 
which shorthand leads, etc. It stimulates 
emulation of good practice by showing 
persons whose mastery of shorthand has 
led to successful and interesting lives. In- 
terest should be aroused in speed short- 
cuts and faster writing of known outlines. 
The Champions Write is an excellent sup- 
plement to regular teaching. 
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typewriter writes! 


*A typewriter forms words as keys of the 
letters are depressed. A MARCHANT 
forms multiplication answers as keys of 


the multiplier figures are depressed. 


Educators: 


Your obligation to your 
students suggests that 
they receive training on 
the calculator that is be- 
ing actively purchased 


by modern business. 


Even a few Marchants 
suffice for training on 


the rotational plan. 


MAKCHANT 


The electric calculator 
that multiplies* like a 


TYPEWRITER BUREAU MONTHLY TESTS 


The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides to schools a free typewriting 
test service. For the school year 1941-42 eight tests have been published, together with 
a Manual of Directions containing instructions for administering and scoring each test 
To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, a table of norms for 
each test has been published in THe Journat for the month immediately following the 
one in which the test was given. These tables were based upon results reported bya 
group of cooperating teachers. Teachers using the tests have reported to the Bureay 
that much of the value of these tables of norms for comparative purposes is lost be. 
cause they reach the teacher and the pupil so‘long after the test has been taken. So, for 
the current year a different plan which will meet this objection is being tried out. 
Each of the eight tests included in the series has been given to two hundred students 
who also have taken the comparable tests for 1940-41, and the current tests have been 
equated on the basis of the results of this testing. A percentile table of norms will 
appear in the issue of THE JourNaL preceding the month in which each test is to be 
given. Under this plan tables of norms for comparative purposes should rcach the 
teacher and pupil before the test is taken. Thus the Bureau hopes to add to the value 
of the services which it is rendering schools. 
_The following table indicates the results for the January test. A table for the 
February test will appear in the January number. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In the percentile table for December, which appeared in the November 
JOURNAL, there was an omission of the headings indicating erasures requ:red and 
erasures not permitted. Where two columns have identical headings, the first column 
includes cases where erasing was not permitted and the second column incluces cases 
where erasing was required. 


TABULATION TEST—VOLUME VIII—JANUARY 1942—-NUMBER 4 


Length of period * .......... 40-45 55-60 40-4 50-5 40-45 50-55 60 
Percentiles 
87 78 83 83 93 89 100 
82 69 74 74 86 80 
77 67 68 69 80 74 91 
80 73 64 64 67 77 70 87 
75 70 61 62 65 74 68 83 
70 68 57 61 63 71 65 80 
65 67 54 60 61 68 62 77 
60 64 51 59 60 66 61 74 
55 62 49 57 59 63 59 71 
See pee eer 61 46 57 58 61 58 66 
60 45 54 57 60 57 63 
58 43 52 54 59 56 61 
57 43 50 52 57 54 59 
55 40 47 51 54 52 7 


*In minutes. 
Comments on any phase of the Bureau’s testing program should be addressed to the 
Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, 100 East 42nd Street, New York City. Any 
teacher not receiving the tests may write to the Bureau for them. 


You are Invited= 


You may already be familiar with Stenotypy—or you may 
not. In either case, you'll be a welcome visitor at our ex- 
hibit booth during this month’s N.B.T.A. Convention at 
Chicago. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations fil 


Give Service Everywhere! 

MARCHANT @ 

Powe 5», ANY 
Oakland, Catitornig /12/41 

Withour bligetion 

Complete inf YOu may song 
MARCHANT iy susinese ‘WOW 10 use 

TRAINING,» 


The steadily increasing growth of this modern method 
of recording speech means not only an enlarged demand 
for competent Stenotypists, but opens up opportunities 
for Stenotype instruction and competent Stenotype in- 
structors as well, It will be well worth your while, there- 
fore, to get the latest facts in connection with such oppor- 
tunities. We look forward to meeting school friends, old 
and new—and we hope to have the pleasure of person- 
ally greeting you. 


The Stenotype Company 


4101 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


STENOTYPY—the original and proved machine and system 
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tusiness Educators Confer 
With Shoe Retailers 


n erence of shoe retailers and busi- 
in 


Busines: Education Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, to determine the scope and 

' a distributive education program 
for owners, managers, and salespeople of 
retail soe stores. Participating in this 
two-day conference were the officers and 
educati-.al committee of the National 
Shoe |\-tailers Association, State super- 
visors ©! distributive education, and the 
profess: nal staff of the Business Educa- 
tion Service. 

Repr: senting the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation vere: R. V. Billington, executive 
assistan’ in vocational education; B. Frank 
Kyker, Chief, Business Education Serv- 
ice; Kenneth B. Haas, John B. Pope, R. 
Henry iichert, and Walter F. Shaw, re- 
gional agents for distributive education; 
and John A. Beaumont, subject matter 
specialist in shoe merchandising. 

At this conference a careful analysis 
was male of vocational training needs in 
the retail shoe trade. A detailed outline 
of the subject matter content of three 
courses was developed. These three 
courses, which will constitute the dis- 
tributive education training program in 
the retail shoe field, are: 

1. Fitting and Selling Shoes 

2. Shoes—Materials, Construction and 

Types 

3: Ned Essentials of Managing a Shoe 

tore 


Mr. Beaumont was recently added to 
the staff of the Business Education Sezv- 
ice in the capacity of a subject matter 
specialist in shoe retailing. In cooperation 
with a joint subject matter committee rep- 
resenting the National Shoe Retailers As- 
sociation and Distributive Education, Mr. 
Beaumont will prepare a teacher’s manual 
and instructional material for use in dis- 
tributive classes for shoe retailers offered 
ogg the provisions of the George-Deen 

ct. 

Mr. Beaumont is president of the New 
York State Shoe Retailers Association 
and is vice-president of E. A. Beaumont 

mpany, Inc., a retail shoe store in Al- 
bany, New York. He is a graduate of 
Union College, Schenectady, New York, 
and has taken additional professional edu- 
cation courses at Siena College, Loudon- 
ville New York, and New York State 
College for Teachers in Albany. Mr. 
Beaumont has had 15 years of business 
experience in the retail shoe trade. 

During the past year, the Business Edu- 
cation Service of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation has held three similar conferences 
with the representatives of the national 
trade associations in the retail meat, drug, 
and restaurant fields. Subject matter spe- 
Cialists have been employed bv this Serv- 
ice to develop teachers’ manuals and in- 
structional material for distributive classes 
in these important fields of distribution. 
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Retailing Personnel Group Meetings 


Several meetings have been scheduled 
for the Personnel Group of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association during the 
association’s annual convention, January 
12 to 16 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. 

The various employment problems _ in- 
tensified by the defense emergency will be 
discussed at a technical session Tuesday 
morning, January 13. Two meetings have 
been arranged for the following day— 
one a joint session with the Store Man- 
agement section to discuss the shorter em- 
ployee work week and the other a general 
session on employee relations. 


A technical session of the Personnel 
Group devoted principally to new meth- 
ods of training under national defense 
and appealing particularly to distributive 
workers has been planned for Thursday 
morning. Two George-Deen conferences 
have also been scheduled for Thursday 
and Friday, to be concluded with an in- 
formal luncheon Friday noon. 

Catharine H. Greer of Bloomingdale's, 


New York City, is chairman of the board 
of directors of the Personnel Group. 


Priorities Director Asked To Consider 
School Needs 


The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association — recently 
transmitted to Donald M. Nelson, Direc- 
tor of Priorities in the Office of Produc- 
tion Management the following statement : 

“The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association believes that 
the teachers, school administrators, and 
schoolboards of the nation are duly ap- 
preciative of the necessity of diverting 
scarce material into essential defense in- 
dustries and that they desire to cooperate 
to the fullest extent with our national de- 
fense authorities. We hope, however, that 
our children and youth in the schools will 
be guarded as far as possible by the Office 
of Production Management against any 
educational handicaps due to shortages in 
material and equipment necessary to effi- 
ciency in teaching. We urge the careful 
consideration of school needs by the 
Office of Production Management in 
granting priorities, and express the hope 
that in these considerations there will be 
continued consultation and cooperation 
with the United States Office of Educa- 
tion.” 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Rating Sheet to Determine Employment © 


ov’ Worker After Attending the Retail 
Traiming Course, published by Stuart J. 
Higginbotham, Supervisor in Distributive 
Education, West Virginia. A copy of this 
form is to be given to cooperating store 
managers for each employee. He com- 
pletes the form both before and after the 
training has been given. Data on this 
form is evaluated and all instruction is 
based upon the topics in which an indi- 
cated lack prevails. 
© 


Consumer Credit. Free copies can be 
obtained from Federal Reserve Bank, 
Washington, D. C., or Federal Reserve 
Branch Bank of the district in which you 
live. 

e 

Civilian Morale Service. Free from 

the U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 


tens DSC. 
e 


Three excellent instructor’s manuals 
have just been released by John H. Dil- 
lon, teacher-trainer in distributive educa- 
tion, Indiana University. These publica- 
tions are free to state supervisors of dis- 
tributive education. They include Variety 
Store Selling, Fundamentals of Salesman- 
ship, Selling Principles II (For Retail 
Store People). 


Tentative Standards for Guidance. 
Write for free copy to R. F. Cromwell, 
Supervisor of Education Guidance, State 
Department of Education, 1111 Lexington 
Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Trauing for Retailing, Bulletin No. 276, 
The State Board of Control for Voca- 
tional Education, Lansing, Michigan, free. 


Retail Sales l’orkers, prepared by the 
Picture Fact Associates, 49 E. 33rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. Price, 80 cents each. 
These timely texts, graphically illustrated, 
to help youths find their places in the 
world of work. 


List of Moves for Use as Teaching 
Aids in Distributive Education. Free. 
Write to Miss Louise Bernard, Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, State 
Board of Education, Richmond, Va. 


Small Store Management Problems. 


Free. Write S. J. Higginbotham, Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 
1,000 Sales Points—The Vitamin Con- 
centrates of Modern Salesmanship, by 
J. George Frederick, The Business 
Bourse, 80 West 40th Street, New York, 
New York, cloth-bound, $1.75. Standard 
Business Etiquette, $1.75. How To Be a 
Convincing Talker, 2 vol., $2.98, by the 
same author. 
e 


Training Restaurant Sales Personnel. 


U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Free while the supply lasts. 
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The Pen Is Mightier... 
Only If You Know Words! 


Third 
Edition 
Just 
Off 
AONUNCIALOI 
The p 


Press 


hind. Edit 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Toronto London Sydney 


EXAMINE IT NOW! 


The complete revision of a remarkable 
business speller, this Third Edition of 
WORDS contains rules, word usage, 
general business words, and words for 
special businesses and industries. Words 
are spelled, pronounced, defined, and used 
in sentences. 

This Third Edition contains thirty- 

two more pages than the previous 

edition. One hundred and four lessons. 


OTHER NOTEWORTHY FEATURES 


(1) The fifty words and terms most commonly use: for 
each of twenty-one major businesses and indusiriés 
were selected and defined by experts in each of these 
specialized fields. 


(2) Contains groups of “Spelling Demons” and “?ro- 
nunciation Demons” for special study. 


(3) Contains tests that can be used as review tests or 
models for constructing similar tests. 


(4) Both root word and derivative are given for each 
application of particular rules studied. 


(5) Contains helpful suggestions on the use of the dic.’ | 


tionary for purposeful study. 


(6) Preceding each part of the book is a page giving. 
suggestions for deriving the most benefit fram the 
study of that part. Ho 


List Price 60c 


STUART TYPING 
Second Edition . 


COMPLETE © Stuart Typing is up to date 


SEE THESE AND OTHER IMPORTANT TEXTS 


D. C. HEATH AND 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 


WORKBOOK I. Parts One and Two in Book One, Complete Course, and Brief Course. 
WORKBOOK II. Parts Three and Four in Book Two, Complete Course. 


@ The Workbooks for Stuart Typing provide students with the same kind 
of materials they will use in business offices. 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


ESTA ROSS STUART 
The HIGH FREQUENCY WORD-PATTERN METHOD 


in every sense of the word. No time is 


EDITION wasted on nonessentials. Keyboard learning is accomplished in approxi- 
mately three weeks, and in about ten weeks the student has learned to 


BOOK ONE typewrite efficiently more than 90% of the words he will use in personal 
use or vocational use typing. All necessary drills and copy for timed tests 
BOOK TWO are in the book itself. Teacher’s Manual available. 


AT OUR N.B.T.A. EXHIBIT 


COMPANY 


LONDON 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity 

Commer-ial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Connect:cut Business Educators Association 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta P Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Eastern ansas Business Teachers Association 

Florida Education Association, Department of Business 
Education 

Gamma Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 
Jersey 

Illinois Business Education Association 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

lowa Commercial Teachers Association 

Kansas State Commercial Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association, Commercial Section 


Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Minnesota State Business Educator’s Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Business Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions 

National Business Teachers Association 

N.E.A. Department of Business Education 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans Council of Typewriting Teachers 

New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Associa- 
tion, Commercial Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

Philadelphia Business Education Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Tri-State Commercial Education Association 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


President Vice-President Secretary Treasurer 
Hamden L, Forkner P. O. Selby Helen Reynolds A. 0. Colvin 


Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College New York University Colorado State College of Education 
New York, N. Y. Kirksville, Missouri New York, N. Y. reeley, Colorado 


ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


by Hamden L. Forkner, President of the Council 


Future Business Leaders of America 


A number of states have reported the 
organization of chapters of the Future 
usiness Leaders of America. Other 
States are getting under way with their 
organizations. One of the practical prob- 
lems which is confronting those who are 
interested in the organization is that of 
fees and dues. Originally it was hoped 
that dues could be placed high enough 
to make a national organization which 
would he entirely self-supporting. Those 
who have organized chapters thus far, 
Owever, are of the opinion that the char- 
ter fee should be reduced to $1.00 and 
that each chapter. should set its own dues, 
if any, and further that the chapter 
should. not be required to forward any 
Part of its dues to the national office. In- 
asmuch as the organization is primarily 
for the promotion of the interest of young 
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people in business activity, it has been 
agreed that the charter fee should be 
$1.00, that no national dues will be re- 
quired, and that pins may be purchased 
through the national office. 

A committee is now at work on the 
selection of a suitable emblem. As soon 
as this is ready, chapters will be notified. 


Cooperation of the U, S. Office 
of Education 


A committee, consisting of Frederick 
G. Nichols, Paul S. Lomax, and Hamden 
L. Forkner, called on Acting Assistant 
Commissioner Billington te discuss ways 
and means by which the Business Educa- 
tion Service of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation could better serve the needs of all 
teachers in the field. The committee was 
interested in getting a statement of policy 


from the Acting Assistant Commissioner 
regarding the coordination of the super- 
vision of distributive education with su- 
pervision of office occupations. The com- 


‘mittee also urged the immediate appoint- 


ment of a well qualified person to the 
position of Special Research Assistant, 
whose duties would be concerned with 
providing materials for business teachers 
in general. 

We are happy to report that the U. S. 
Office of Education is in sympathy with 
the committee, and has promised to take 
action along lines suggested by the com- 
mittee. 


Winter Meeting of the Council 


The Administrative Board of the Coun- 
cil will hold its meeting on Monday eve- 
ning, December 29, at 6:30, at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Illinois. 
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HEADS OF COUNCIL AFFILIATES 


_D. D, Lessenberry 


is a well-known speaker at the conventions of most of the major business 
teacher associations. Now the president of the Tri-State Commercial 
Education Association, he has held many similar offices, including the 
presidency of the National Business Teachers Association, the vice- 
presidency of the National Council for Business Education and the second 
vice-presidency of the NEA Department of Business Education. He is also 


a member of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association and was once - 
on the editorial staff of The Journal. At present he is on a semester's — 


leave of absence, enjoying a rest from his duties as director of business 
education at the University of Pittsburgh. 


David E. Johnson 


who has spent 30 years in public high school work, plus two years in 
business colleges, is now director of the commerce department at New 
Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois. He is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago. Mr. Johnson is president of the Illinois Business 
Education Association and a past-president of the Illinois State Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, the Chicago Area Business Education Di- 
rectors Association, and the Public Schools Section of the National 
Business Teachers Association. He is also a member of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association and the National Education Association. 


Evelyn D. Ripa 


is a graduate of the University of Nebraska and has had eight years of 
teaching experience in that state. Her initial teaching was in rural 
schools, following which she went to the Plattsmouth High School as a 
commercial teacher. 
School at Wilber. Miss Ripa is president of the commercial section of 
District 1 of the Nebraska State Teachers Association, of which she has 


keen a member during her entire teaching career. 


She is now a commercial instructor in the High 


Christopher M. Ryan 


at present is assisting the director of vocational high schools in New York 
City with general administrative and supervisory work. A graduate of 
the College of New York, he received his Master's degree from New York 
University, where he is now a candidate for the doctorate degree. Vice- 
president of the commercial section of the New York State Vocational and 
Practical Arts Association, he also heads the Vocational High School 
Teachers Association of New York City. He is a member of the educa- 
tional committee of the New York chapter of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association and of the Commercial Education Association of New 
York City, the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association and the NEA. 


E. P. Shilladay 


is the newly-elected chairman of the commercial section of the North- 
eastern Ohio Teachers Association, and is a member of many professional 
groups including the Ohio Commercial Teachers Association, the Tri- 
State Commercial Education Association, the National Business Teachers 
Association, and the NEA Department of Business Education. Since his 
graduation from Bliss College at Columbus, Ohio, he has taught in vari- 
ous high schools in the city of Cleveland and is now bookkeeping in- 
structor at the Glenville High School there. His advanced work for his 
Master's degree has been at the University of Cincinnati and at Kent 
State University, Ohio. 
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New 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of 
the New England High School Com- 
mercial Association on Novem- 
ber 15 crew an attendance of some 200 
members who enthusiastically received the 
program: as outlined in the October issue 
of THE :oURNAL, The meeting was held 
at the ( aduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration at Harvard University. _ 

The prelude to the serious business of 
the con:;ntion was an enjoyable get-to- 
gether dinner-dance at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel in soston Friday evening. Saturday 
morning» program was devoted to sec- 
tional mcetings on bookkeeping, general 
business, office machines and secretarial 
subjects, lirected by Bartholomew F. Mc- 
Ardle, High School, Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts; Chester A. Neilson, Lexington 
(Massac \usetts) High School; Mildred 
Taft, Coby Junior College, New London, 
New Hampshire; and Mabel Marr, Bas- 
sick His: School, Bridgeport. 

Profesor D. D. Lessenberry of the 
School o: Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, was the speaker at the morning 
general session. His topic was “Prob- 
lems Co. /ronting the Commercial Teach- 
Professor Lessenberry’s message 
was bot): factual and inspirational. He 
reminde:’ the audience that the problems 
confronting the commercial teacher are 
the same as those confronting every teach- 
er and that the same skills, devices and 
insight must be used to solve them. A 
need for an understanding of the eco- 
nomic trends of the period in which we 
live was stressed. So also was the fact 
that a teacher of business must have a 
sound philosophy to guide him and a deep 
appreciation of spiritual values to which 
he can turn at all times and especially in 
these difficult days. 

The guest speaker at the noon luncheon, 
at which retiring president Mary Stuart 
of Brighton High School presided, was 


The Fall Meeting of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association, once- 
postponed because of a citv-wide strike 
of hotel employees, was carried out suc- 
cessfully November 21 and 22 under the 
direction of president D. D. Lessenberry. 
The sessions were held in the Hotel Wil- 
liam Penn in Pittsburgh. 

A Friday night reception and dance, 
featuring a skill demonstration by cham- 
pion typist Margaret Hamma, opened the 
program. This was arranged by Alan C. 
sv, Munhall (Pennsylvania) High 

ool. 


Saturday morning’s sectional meetings 
Were devoted to speeches and discussions 
on consumer education and social busi- 
ness, secretarial courses, bookkeeping and 
clerical practices, private schools, sales- 
manship and distributive education. The 
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England 


Teachers 


Fk. J. Batson, vice-president of Kittinger 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, New York, and a 
member of the Committee on Education 
co-operating with the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. Mr. Batson made 
a plea for close cooperation and coordina- 
tion between the schools and business re- 
affirming the policy of the National As- 


Mr. Jeffery 


sociation of Manufacturers that educa- 
tion, properly geared to allow the fullest 
development of every individual, is the 
bulwark of our democratic way of life. 
At the regular business meeting Bruce 
Jeffery, principal of B. F. Brown Junior 
High School, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
was elected president for the coming 


year. Other officers are: first vice presi- © 


dent, Paul Salsgiver, Boston University, 
Boston; second vice president, Jane Ber- 
riman, High School, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts; secretary, William O. Holden, 
High School, Pawtucket, Rhode Island; 
treasurer, W. Ray Burke, High School, 
Arlington, Massachusetts; assistant treas- 
urer, Howard E. Batchelder, High School, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts. 


Association 


general theme of the meetings was Tests 
and Visual Aids or Aids and Materials 
for the Classroom Teacher in Commer- 
cial Education. 

Zelma Bundy of the John Marshall 
High School in Cleveland was chairman 
of the concluding luncheon at which Dr. 
Harold Benjamin of the University of 
Maryland gave the main address. 

Officers of the association, in addition 
to Mr. Lessenberry, are: first vice-presi- 
dent, Russell Bobbitt, Fifth Avenue High 
School, Pittsburgh; second vice-president, 
Theodore Woodward, Langley High 
School, Pittsburgh; secretary, Ethel Far- 
rell, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania; treasurer, Robert Fawcett, 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. 

New officers will be elected at the 
Spring meeting. 


Southwestern Private Schools 

The fine program arranged for the two 
day meeting of the Southwestern Private 
Commercial Schools Association was well- 
received by a large attendance on Novem- 
ber 28 and 29, in San Antonio, Texas. 

Fagan Dickson, assistant attorney-gen- 
eral of the state of Texas, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome at the opening session 
Friday morning, to which Luther T. 
Nichols, Draughon Business University, 
Oklahoma City, responded. Following the 
annual president’s talk by A. B. Chenier, 
Chenier Business College, Beaumont, 
Texas, there were three addresses by D. 
C. Proctor, National Association of Man- 
ufacturers; James F. Sherwood, vice- 
president, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati; and Napoleon Hill, 
noted author and trainer of salesmen. 

Speaker at the annual luncheon was Al- 
lan W. Houghton, president, National 
Business Training School, Sioux City, 
Iowa. The afternoon session following 
a brief talk by C. E. Buehner, Better 
3usiness Bureau, Houston, Texas, was 
devoted to a general discussion on “Things 
of Interest to Business School Men.” 

Following the Saturday morning break- 
fast, the morning session opened with a 
talk by R. W. Gordon, executive director 
of the educational division, Charles R. 
Hadley Company, Los Angeles. The re- 
mainder of the morning was devoted to 
discussions and a business session. 

° 


New England Business Colleges 

The annuai two-day convention of the 
New England Business College Associa- 
tion was held at the Parker House, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, November 21 and 22. 

Friday afternoon’s program includea 
papers by: Clark F. Murdough, Edge- 
wood Secretarial School, Cranston, Rhode 
Island, on “Five Aspects of Our Man- 
agerial Problem”; L. J. Egelston, Rutland 
(Vermont) Business College, on “Fea- 
tures Which Will Make a Small School 
Distinctive—In Spite of Larger School 
Competition”; W. P. McIntosh, The Mc- 
Intosh School, Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
on “School Tuition”; Elliott F. Wood, 
Newport (Rhode Island) Secretarial 
School, on “Importance of School Loca- 
tions”; John W. Archibald, Salem Com- 
mercial School, on “Our Employment 
Problem”; Jay W. Miller, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware, on “Speedscript 
Shorthand”. 

Saturday morning additional papers 
.were presented by: Harry C. Post, Post 
Junior College, Waterbury, Connecticut, 
on “Incorporated or Non-Profit Making 
Schools”; Jav W. Miller, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware, on “Modern Busi- 
ness School Promotion”; William P. Mc- 
Intosh, Jr., The Kinyon School, New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, on “Competition” ; 
A. G. Tittemore, Burlington (Vermont) 
Business College, on “How Should Solici- 
tors Best Be Employed”. 

Officers elected for 1942 are: President: 
Charles S. Oak, Northampton—Massachu- 
setts—Commercial College ; vice-president : 
Mary A. O'Neill, Bristol (Connecticut) 
Secretarial School; secretary-treasurer: 
George E. Bigelow. Brockton (Massa- 
chusetts) Business College. 
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N. B. T. A. Convention 


TIME: December 29, 30, 31 


Program 


PLACE: Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 


Monday, December 29 


8:30 P.M. 


Reception and Dance—In charge of local com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Paul Moser. 


Tuesday, December 30 


8:30 A.M.—10:00 A.M. 
Registration, Convention Floor (Register early. 
dmission to all meetings will be by badge 


only.) 
10:00 A.M. 
General Session 


President Elvin S 
Address—Dr. Clyde M . Hill. 


12:30 P.M. 
Adjournment for private luncheons. 


2:00 P.M.—4:30 P.M. 
Private Schools Department 


Chairman, E. W. Pennock, Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan; vice- -chairman, E. O. Fenton, 
American Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
Iowa; secretary, Mrs. G. W. Puffer, Platt 
Gard Business University, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Theme: “Adjusting Business Education in the 
Private Schools to a National Emergency or a 
War-Time Program.” 

“The Importance of Business Education in the 
Present Emergency’’—Dr. wen J. Cleary, 
President, Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

“National Emergency Training of Secretaries’’— 
Ann Brewington, University of Chicago. 

Election of Officers. 

“How to Train’ Better Stenographers’’—Dr. 

John R. Gregg, President, Gregg Publishing 


Elvin S. Eyster 


Company, New York, New York. 

“What Is’ the Present Outlook for Privately 
Owned Commercial Schools?”—W. M. Rob- 
erts, President, Tyler Commercial College, 
Tyler, Texas. 


College Department 


Chairman, Dr. Clyde Beighey, Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois; vice- 
chairman, Dr. Herbert Tonne, New York Uni- 
versity; secretary, Viona C. Hansen, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Theme: ‘Business Education in American Col- 
leges and Universities.” 

“The Evolution of Commercial Teaching 
American Colleges and Universities’ 
Benjamin R. Haynes, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

“Problems Involved in faking) Business Sub- 
jects in the University’—Dr. W. H. Spencer, 

ean, School of Business, University of 
Chicago. 

“Problems Involved in Teaching Business Sub- 
forts in Liberal Arts Colleges’ a Daly, 
unter College, New York, New York. 

“Commercial Teaching Problems of the Teach- 
ers College’—C. M. Yoder, President, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Election of Officers. 


Public Schools Department 


Chairman, Paul M. White, Frank L. Smart 
School, Davenport, Iowa; vice-chairman, Donald 
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Fidelia Van Antwerp 
President Ist Vice-President 


Murphy, Cudahy High School, Cudahy, Wis- 
consin; secretary, rs. Gerald ine Schmitt, 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois. 
“Co-operation between Business Education and 
Organized Business Groups’—B. Frank Kyker, 
hief, Business Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, 
“Some Conclusions—Involving Em loyee Train- 
ing E and Employee Relationships’’ 
Slacks, special investigator, United 
States of Labor, Wage and Hour 
Division. 
One of the famous Quiz Kids, Harve Fischman. 
“Step Lively—Type Lively” (a teaching dem- 
onstration with twenty pupils)—Elizabeth P. 
Dunne, Washburne Trade School, Chicago. 
the State Association More Effective’ — 
Dr. E. G. Blackstone, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, 


Wednesday, December 31 


9:00 A.M. 
Address—Rowland Allen. 
Business Meeting. 
Election of Officers. 


10:30 A.M.—4:30 P.M. 


Administrators’ Round Table 


Chairman, Harry B. Bauernfeind, Township High 
School, Waukegan, Illinois; vice-chairman, Dr. 
Eugene H. Hughes, Ball State Teachers. Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana; secretary, Ruth J. Plimp- 
ton, San Francisco Junior College. 

Morning Session—10:30 A.M.—12:00 M. 

“Contribution of Business Education in the Pres- 
ent National Emergency’’—B. Frank 
Chief, Business Education Service, 

Office’ of Education, Washington, D. 


Sam J. Wanous 
2nd Vice-President 


OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


“What Responsibilities Face Business Education 
Administrators Tomorrow?’’—Dr. Vernal H. 
Carmichael, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 

Open Discussion 
Discussion Leader: Dr. Eugene H. Hughes, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Afternoon Session—2:00 P.M.—4:30 P.M. 


“What Can Demonstrators Do with Techniques 
of Guidance Relative to Commercial Educa- 
tion?’”’—Dr. Lester J. Schloerb, director of 
occupational research, Chicago Public Schools. 

“What Are the Implications of Placement to the 
Administrator Commercial Education 
Dr. Frank Endicott, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Open Discussion 
Discussion Leader: Dr. Eugene H. Hughes, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Office Machines Round Table 


Chairman, Ralph S. Rowland, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania; vice-chairman, 
Bernice Hartmann, Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School, Oak Park, Illinois; 
secretary, Mabel A. Sawyer, Etna High School, 
Etna, Pennsylvania. 

Morning Session—10:30 A.M.—12:00 M. 

“A Practical Program for Teaching Office 
Machines”—Wilbur S. Barnhart, Manual Train- 
ing High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


J. Murray Hill 


“Desirable Standards and Practical Measuremen 
of Achievement on Office Machines”—Ryj}, 
Keberts, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri. 


Afternoon Session—2:00 P.M.—4:30 P.M, 


“Song Office Machines Instruction in Line 

with the Demands of Business’’—Alma Koland, 
American Institute of Business, De Moines, 
Towa. 

Developments in Office Appliances’’—¥, D, 

oore, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 

Panel Discussion by the officers and speakers and: 
Gertrude C. Ford, Grove City Colleze, Grove 
oy Pennsylvania; George M. Hittler, College 

Commerce, State University of Iowa, Towa 
City: Thelma Potter, Teachers College, Colum. 
bia University; Julius Robinson, Western Thi- 
nois State Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois, 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers, 


Distributive Education Round Table 


Chairman, Kenneth Lawyer, state su vervisor of 
distributive education, Springfield, Tihs LOIS} vice. 
chairman, Otto R. Sielaff, co-ordinator of dis. 
tributive education, Detroit; secretary, J. Rus. 
sell Anderson, co-ordinator of distributive edu. 
cation, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Morning Session—10:30 A.M.—12:00 M. 


“A National Defense Assignment for D:stributiye 
Education’’-—-Paul A. Mertz, directo: of com- 
pany training, Sears, Roebuck & Co., and co. 
ordinator, training within industry program, 
O.P.M., District XV 
“Discussion of Distributive Education’s Defense 
Program”’—Discussion Leader: Kennth Law. 
yer, state supervisor of distributive «ducation, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

“Major Problems of the Teacher of A:lult Dis. 
tributive Education’’—Roy Fairbrother, super: 
visor of distributive education, Madison, Wis. 
consin. 

Afternoon Session—2:00 P.M.—4:30 P.M. 

Growth of Education Since 

Frank Kyker, Chief, Business Edu. 

Service, U. S. of Education, 
Washington, D. C 

“Factors in Selection and Training of Effective 


Karl M. Maukert 
Secretary Treasurer 


Teachers’—H. H. Davison, retailing 
ordinator, Board of Education, Chicago. 
Panel Discussion: ‘Essentials of Co-ordination 
for Results’—-(Personnel to be selected from 
the meeting). 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table 
Chairman, Earl Clevenger, Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma; vice-chairman, L. F. Rey 
nard, Proviso Township High School, M aywood 
Illinois; secretary, Harley F. Sheafer, Lincoln 

High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Morning Session—10:30 A.M.—12:00 M. 

“The Teaching of Bookkeeping During the 

Period of National Defense’’—rrofessor A. L. 

Prickett, Indiana University, Bloomington, 

Indiana. 
“Record Keeping that Functions in Business and 

Personal Life’—Lloyd L. Jones, Gregg 

lishing Company, New York, New York. 


Afternoon Session—2:00 P.M.—4:30 P.M. 
Discussion 

Discussion Leader: Professor R. R. Richards, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Rich: 
mond, Kentucky. me 
Panel Members: Professor John Crouse, Us 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas; ‘ 
Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood, Illinois; Harrison Trautman, West 
Senior High School, Rockford, Illinois; Harty 
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Hatcher, High School, Mishawaka, Indiana; 
Paul W. Cutshall, Hughes High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Ralph Price, Roosevelt High 
School, Dayton, Ohio. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Social-Business Round Table 

irman, J. Andrew Holley, Oklahoma A. and 
Collcee, Stillwater, Oklahoma; vice-chair- 

man, Clyde R,. Spitzner, Senior High School, 

Coatesville, Pennsylvania; secretary, Icie B. 

Johnson, High School, Amarillo, Texas. 

Morning Session—10:30 A.M.—12:00 M. 
Theme: “tconomic Education for Today.” 
Presiding: |. Andrew Holley, Chairman, 
“Economic Issues’—-Dean Raymond D. Thomas, 

School of Commerce, Oklahoma A. and M. 

College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

“Economic Concepts for High School Students’— 
Dr. H. G. Shields, University of Chicago. 
“Teacher ‘Training Problems’—Paul S._ Sals- 
giver, !‘rofessor of Commercial Education, 

School .' Education, Boston University. 
Discussic: 

Afternoon Session—2:00 P.M.—4:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Clyde R. Spitzner, Vice-Chairman, 
Panel Dis: ussion and Forum: ‘‘Teaching the New 

Economic Education in the Schools.’’ 

Discussion Leader: Dr. McKee Fisk, Head, 

Departni: nt of Secretarial Science, Woman’s 

College of the University of North Carolina, 

Greensh ro, North Carolina. 

Panel \iembers: Mrs. Mary Houser, Libbey 

High S-hool, Toledo, Ohio; Stuart Seaton, 

Oklahor « A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 

homa; ‘can Raymond D. Thomas, Oklahoma 

A. ani M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; 

Ray G. Price, Professor of Education, Uni- 

versity ©{ Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Business \iceting and Election of Officers. 


Private School Instructors’ Round Table 


Chairman i. R. Maetzold, Minneapolis Business 
College, Minneapolis, Minnesota; vice-chairman, 
George |. Rowan, ‘the Business Institute, De- 
troit; secretary, Mrs. S. P. Randall, Badger 
Green i}ay Business College, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin. 


Morniig Session—10:30 A.M.—12:00 M. 
(Morning meeting only.) 

“The Place of Commercial Law in the Business 
School (urriculum’’—A. A. Charles, Gallagher 
School of Business, Kankakee, Illinois. 

“The Third Speed—Transcription—as Strayer 
College Handles It’’—-Alice Wakefield, Strayer 
College, Washington, D, C. 

“Business English and Business Letter Writing— 
Requisite for the Well Trained Student’”— 
Gladice Noble Sears, Principal, Hamilton School 
of Commerce, Mason City, Iowa. 

“Personality Development for the Business School 
Student’’—AraBelle Henton, personnel director, 
Bryant and Stratton College, Chicago. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Secretarial Round Table 


Chairman, Pauline Everett, High School, Bev- 
erly Hills, California; vice-chairman, Mrs. 
Esther D. Bray, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana; secretary, Harvey W. Welsh, 
Township High School, Maywood, 
inois. 


Morning Session—10:30 A.M.—12:00 M. 


“The Latest Developments in Modern Secretarial 
Training’ — Clyde I. Blanchard, managing 
editor, The Business Education World, New 
_ York, New York. 

“A Typewriting Demonstration” — Professor D. 

D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh. 

A Description of a Brief Course in Preparing 
Secretarial Students for Job Finding’”—Rhoda 

4 Tracy, Metropolitan High School, Los Angeles. 
A Business Education Quiz to Determine ‘What’s 
What’ in Business Education.” 

Co-ordinator: Ray Abrams, Principal, Joseph A. 
aybin School for Graduates, New Orleans, 
uisiana, 

Quiz Panel Members: Dr. Peter L. Agnew, 

New York University; Dr. E. G. Blackstone, 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles; 
t. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 

Columbia University; William Haines, Super- 

visor, Department of Business Education, Wil- 

mington Public Schools, Wilmington, Delaware 

(on leave of absence with the U. S._ Office of 

Education, Washington, D. C.); Louis A. 
£slie, associate editor, The Business Educa- 

tion World, New York, New York; Ruth 

Plimpton, San Francisco Junior College; 

Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, De- 

troit; Rhoda Tracy, Metropolitan High School, 

Angeles; W. Harmon Wilson, editor, The 

Balance Sheet, Cincinnati, Ohio; Professor D. 
. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh; 

Clyde J. Blanchard, managing editor, The Busi- 

ness Education World, New York, New York. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


6:00 P.M.—10:00 P.M. 
Annual Banquet. 
Address—Dr, Harold Benjamin. 
tesentation of New Officers. 
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Southern Association Meeting 


The nineteenth annual convention ot 
the Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion was a highly successful one from the 
opening dinner on Thursday, November 
20 to the final session Saturday noon, 
when M. O. Kirkpatrick, Cecil’s Business 
College, Asheville, North Carolina, was 
elected to head the group for the coming 
year. 

The program, based on the general 
theme “Business Education in a Democ- 
racy,” was carried out as outlined in the 
November issue of THE JourNAL. Re- 
tiring president R. R. Richards, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky and general convention chairman 
George Joyce, the Woman’s College of 
the University of Norta Carolina, Greens- 
boro, are both to be congratulated on 
the fine program, every session of which 
was well attended. 

An innovation on this year’s roster was 
a series of duplicating demonstrations by 
A. L. Danburg of the Pikeville (Ken- 
tucky) High School. Mr. Danbu-g, who 
has had considerable success in obtain- 
ing special duplicating effects, passed this 
information on to those attending the con- 
vention. 

Next year’s convention was scheduled 
for the Edgewater Gulf Hotel in Edge- 
water Park, Mississippi. 

Newly-elected officers, in addition to 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, are: First vice-president, 
George Joyce, Woman’s College, Greens- 


boro, North Carolina; second vice-presi- 
dent, Lucille Tayloz, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia, Arkansas; secretary, 
Max Houtchens, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Kentucky; treasurer, 
Dr. H. M. Norton, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity in Baton Rouge. 

Officers elected to head the different sec- 
tions are: 


Public High School Section 
Chairman: Marco Handley, Huntington High 
School, Huntington, West Virginia. 
Vice-chairman: William Dillingham, Durham 
High School, Durham, North Carolina. 
Secretary: Josephine Pitcock, Isaac Litton High 
School, Nashville, Tennessee. 


College and University Section 
Chairman: Mrs. Pearl Green, University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville. 
Vice-chairman: Solon Gentry, Winthrop Col- 

lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
Secretary: Elsie Davis, Mississippi State College 
for Women, Columbus, 


Private Business School Section 


Chairman: F. D. Tillotson, Carolina School of 
Business, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Vice-chairman: Herbert Squires, _ Greenleaf 
School of Business, Atlanta, Georgia. : 

Secretary: Mary A. Butler, Bristol Commercial 
College, Bristol, Tennessee. 


A. J. Lawrence, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, was appointed editor of 
Modern Busmess Education by the Ex- 
ecutive Board. R. R. Richards, retiring 
president, was appointed advertising man- 
ager of Modern Business Education by 
the editor. 


Officers of the Southern 


Business Education Association 


For the Coming Year 


M. O. Kirkpatrick 
President 


George Joyce 
Ist Vice-President 


Lucille Taylor Max Houtchens Dr. H. M. Norton 
2nd Vice-President Secretary Treasurer 
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Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, chairman of 
the policies committee of the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions, will introduce the gen- 
eral theme of the annual convention at the 
opening session on Monday, December 

The two-day meeting will be held in 
conjunction with the NBTA convention 
at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago. 

The entire program will consist of dis- 
cussions of various business teacher train- 
ing policies. Speakers at the first session 
will be Roscoe L. West, president of the 
New Jersey State Teachers College in 
Trenton, who will discuss “The Need for 
Cooperation Between Professional Associ- 
ations and the Regional and National Ac- 
crediting Agencies,” and Dr. P. O. Selby, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mis- 
souri. The latter’s topic will be “The 
National Association of Business Teacher 
Training Institutions as an Accrediting 
Agency.” 

At the luncheon, which will celebrate 
the association’s fifteenth anniversary, the 
main speaker will be Dr. E. G. Blackstone 
of the University of Southern California, 
the first NABTTI president. His topic 
will be “Achievements of the Past as 
Promises for the Future.” Luncheon 
reservations should be sent to Ann Brew- 
ington at the University of Chicago. 
_The afternoon session will be devoted to 
discussions of the distributive education 
program by three prominent leaders in 
that field: Dr. B. Frank Kyker, Chief of 
the Business Education Service, United 
States Office of Education; Dr. G. Henry 
Richert, central regional agent for the 
Business Education Service; and Dr. 
Kenneth Lawyer, Illinois State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education. 

Five additional teacher-training policies 
will be discussed at the Tuesday morning 


N.A.B.T. -Program 


session, which will open with a discussion 
of “Teacher Placement” by Dr. Lee A. 
Wolfard, Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia. J. L. Harmon, Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, will talk on “Specializa- 
tion” and Miss Nellie A. Ogle of the 
Bowling Green (Ohio) State University 


Meetings During 


As has been the custom for many 
years, various groups allied or cooperat- 
ing with the National Business Teachers 
Association have scheduled meetings, ban- 
quets and other activities preceding and 
during the association’s annual three-day 
convention in Chicago, December 29, 30 
and 31. Among the meetings arranged 
thus far are: 

Delta Pi Epsilon: National Council 
meeting, Sunday, December 28, 9:00 A.M. ; 
banquet, Tuesday, December 30, 6:30 
P.M. (Grey Room). 


National Council for Business Edneca- 
tion: meeting, Monday, December 29 at 
6:30, Hotel Sherman, 


American Association of Commercial 
Colleges: meeting, Monday, December 29, 
2:00 P.M.; banquet, Monday, December 
29, 6:00 P.M. 


National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools: meeting, Monday, 
December 29; banquet, Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 30. 

Pi Omega Pi: National Council meet- 
ing and luncheon, Monday, December 29, 
12:00 noon; national convention, Monday, 
December 29, 2:00 P.M.; banquet, Mon- 
day, December 29, 6:00 P.M. 


will speak on “Business Experience Re. 
quirements.” “Graduate Study” will be 
the topic presented by Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University, following which 
Dr. J. Frank Dame of Temple University 
will conclude the program with a diseys. 
sion of “Commercial Subjects ani! College 
Entrance Requirements.” 

The concluding session will he an ex. 
ecutive meeting at which resident 
Frances B. Bowers will preside. 


N.B.T.A. Convention 


Bowling Green Business University 
breakfast: Tuesday, December 3). 

University of Denver alumni and 
friends: breakfast meeting, Tuesday, De. 
cember 30, 8:30 A.M. 

All-Wisconsin luncheon, Tues:ay, De- 
cember 30, 12:15 P.M. (Reservations, 
Harlan J. Randall, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin). 

All-Iowa banquet: Tuesday  cvening, 
December 30. 

Columbia University Teachers College 
alumni: breakfast meeting, Wednesday, 
December 31, 8:00 A.M. (Reservations 
are to be addressed to Hamden ‘.. Fork- 
ner, c/o Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il 
linois). 

All-Indiana breakfast arranged by Ball 
State Teachers College: Wednesday, De- 
cember 31. 

Business Text-Book Publishers’ Annual 
Goodfellowship Breakfast Meeting, Wed- 
nesday, December 31, 8:15 A.M. Homer 
St. Clair Pace, editor-in-chief of publi- 
cations to be the speaker. 

University of Pittsburgh breakfast: 
Wednesday, December 31. 

Any other groups planning meetings 
should get in touch with local chairman 
Paul Moser, Moser School, Chicago, or 
the president, Elvin Eyster. 


American Book Company 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
A. B. Dick Company 

Dictaphone Corporation 

Ditto, Incorporated 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc. (Ediphone) 
Ginn & Company 

The Gregg Publishing Company 


THE EXHIBIT AT CHICAGO 
CONVENTION 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


x. 


December 29, 30 


Plan your time at the N.B.T.A. Convention 
for a thorough inspection of the Exhibit 


and 31 


ture of the Chicago convention. 


one point. It is an educational 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern office 
appliances and school supplies will be an important fea- 


teacher can get first hand knowledge of modern instruc- 
tion materials, equipment and supplies, all assembled at 


Here the commercial 


service of great value. 


THE EXHIBITORS 


Charles R. Hadley Company 
D. C. Heath and Company 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

G. & C. Merriam Company 

Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Remington Rand, Inc. 


The H. M. Rowe Company 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
International Business Machines Corporation §oyth-Western Publishing Company 
Stenographic Machines, Inc. 

The Stenotype Company 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
Walton Publishing Company 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Lyons to Greensboro High School 


B. E. Lyons has been named to fill the 
vacancy on the Greensboro (North Caro- 
lina) High School staff created by the 
resignat.on of William A. Richards whose 
change of position was reported in last 
month’s 

Prior to accepting this new position, 
Mr. Lyons was head of the business edu- 
cation department in the senior high school 
at Hendersonville, North Carolina, for 
three yours. 


Mr. Lyons 


Presiient of the North Carolina Busi- 
ness I‘ucation Association, he is also 
chairman of the business education section 
of the Western District of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association and is an 
active member in other professional 
organizations. 

Reigner Honored by Baltimore Kiwanis 


The many friends of Charles G. Reig- 
ner, president of the H. M. Rowe Com- 
pany, will be glad to learn of his elec- 
tion as president of the Kiwanis Club in 
Baltimore. 

For many years Mr. Reigner has play- 
ed a prominent role in civic and fraternal 
activities in Baltimore and in Maryland, 
to which he gives freely of his unique 
talents and skills. A short time ago the 
members of the Johns Hovkins University 
chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, national hon- 
orary and professional fraternity, pre- 
sented Mr. Reigner with a set of en- 
grossed resolutions and a 25-year service 
emblem to mark his long service to edu- 
cation. Mr. Reigner is a past president 
of the chapter. 


Educators Receive Doctorates at N.Y.U. 


New York University recently awarded 
five doctorate degrees to the following 
well-known business educators: Dr. 
Clarence S. Boyle, professor of account- 
ing and chairman of the personnel _com- 
mittee, Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah; Dr. Earl S. Dickerson, ‘assistant 
professor of commerce, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston; Dr. 
Harold Gilbreth, acting head of depart- 
ment of commerce, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina; Dr. Maye 

ylton, instructor in secretarial studies 
at the N. Y. U. School of Commerce, 
Arts and Finance; and Dr. Adelaide M. 

uzer, assistant professor, State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, Kansas. 
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Elizabethtown College Appoints Enterline 


The Elizabethtown (Pennsylvania) Col- 
lege announces the addition of H. G. En- 
terline to its faculty as a professor of ac- 
counting and business law. Mr. Enterline 


Mr. Enterline 


had been head of the business education 
department and director of activities at 
King’s Park High School on Long Island 
for the past ten years. 

After graduating from Elizabethtown 
College, Mr. Enterline received his Mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He has done additional work 
at New York University. 

His initial teaching experience was in 
the secondary schools at Columbia and 
Westfield, Pennsylvania. Before going to 
Long Island he was head of the business 
education department at Dunbar Town- 
ship High School in Leisenring, Pa. 


Stonehouse Addresses Business Educators 


In an address at the recent Chicago 
regional meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Colleges A. M. 
Stonehouse, well-known manager of the 
school department of the Royal Typewrit- 
er Company, Inc., suggested the following 
plan for closer cooperation between 
school and business: 

“T thave tried to convince both school 
and commercial men that a closer rela- 
tionship—a better working agreement— 
would be mutually beneficial. In a great 
many ways this has been accomplished but 
the gap is still too wide. . . . In this 


- connection we suggest that you try to 


convince the officials of your local clubs 
and civic organizations of which you are 
members that it would be mutually profit- 
able for them to arrange for you to give 
them an idea of the subjects included in 
your courses. In addition to this, copies 
of the course outline should be distributed 
for study by members.” 

Speaking of the educator’s great oppor- 
tunities for service, Mr. Stonehouse de- 
clared, “The young men and women whom 
you instruct will soon be a part of the 
business world. They will be associated 
with people who are directing and super- 
vising the business of this nation, and 
even the policies of our country in its re- 
lation to us and the people of other coun- 
tries. To help them understand and appre- 
ciate this responsibility, and to be pre- 
pared to assume it is one of the many op- 
portunities of educational institutions such 
as you are conducting.” 


Salsgiver Receives Promotion 


Boston University announces the recent 
promotion of Paul L. Salsgiver to the 
rank of professor of commercial educa- 
tion in the School of Education. Mr. 
Salsgiver has been attached to the staff of 
the College of Business Administration 
there since 1936 when he joined the 
faculty as assistant professor. 

At the start of the next school year, 
Mr. Salsgiver will be in charge of the 
business teacher-training program which 


Mr. Salsgiver 


is being revised this year under the super- 
vision of Professor Atlee L. Percy, chair- 
man of the division of commercial educa- 
tion. 

A graduate of the Indiana (Pennsyl- 
vania) State Teachers College, Mr. Sals- 
giver served as supervisor of practice 
teaching at that institution for seven 
years. His Master’s degree is from the 
University of Pittsburgh and he has done 
further work at Harvard University. 

° 


Miss Rothrock Changes Position 


Dorothy Rothrock has _ transferred 
from her position as commercial teacher 
in Lyons, Ohio, to a similar position in 
Mt. Cory, Ohio. 


Program Announced for 
Business Writing Group 


The program for the annual meeting of 
the American Business Writing Associa- 
tion on December 29 and 30 at Hotel Mor- 
rison, Chicago, will include many well- 
known speakers and educators, according 
to C. R. Anderson, of the University of 
Illinois, secretary-treasurer. 

The opening speaker, Homer J. Buckley, 
will speak on “Exceptional Opportunities 
in the Direct Mail Field.” He will be fol- 
lowed by Leslie Lewis and Don Mack, 
who will discuss, respectively, “Problems 
in Editing a Better Letters Bulletin,” and 
“Direct Mail Methods That Have Pro- 
duced, and Why.” 

Three types of letters—the application, 
the adjustment and the collection letter— 
will then be considered by Professor Lloyd 
Geil of Michigan State University, Dr. 
R. R. Aurner of the University of Wis- 
consin and L. E. Frailey of Northwestern 
University. 

Two clinics, in business letter writing 
and in report writing, will be held. 


aid 


Coming in January ~ 


PRACTICAL 
ACCOUNTING 


By Edwin L. Theiss 
Associate Professor of Accountancy 
University of Illinois 


and Jay L. Hunter 
Head of the Bookkeeping Department 
East High School, Aurora, Illinois 


HE authors of this distinctive new text present 

accounting principles in the form of a continued 
story. Everything centers in one business, from its 
creation and establishment, through several years of 
normal growth and development. The persons in the 
text, the characters, become real people to the 
student, who uses his imagination, visualizes the 
persons, and learns more easily what they do. 


As the business grows, an elaborate corporate busi- 
ness evolves from the small individual proprietor- 
ship. The text proceeds with controlling accounts, 
special journals, adjustments, and other specialized 
accounting procedures, concluding the volume with 
partnership and corporation sets appropriate for the 
expanding business begun at the outset. 


STUDENT'S WORKBOOKS AND PRACTICE BUSI- 
NESS CASES and a TEACHER’S MANUAL, giving 
solutions to all problems, together with helpful sug- 
gestions on teaching methods, are available. 


See the McGraw-Hill Exhibit at the N.B.T.A. Convention 


McGraw - Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 


THESE ANGULAR CELLULOID TAB 


GUIDES SPEED UP FILING AND 


FINDING ... MAKE WORK EASIER 


THE NATU 


READING 
ANGLE MAS 
TO READ 


INDERING 


INSERTS ARE 
REMOVABLE 


CHANGES 
MADE EASILY >” 


EASY TO READ 
EASY TO FIND 


_ ANGULAR TAB GUIDES 
LOOK YOU STRAIGHT IN THE EYE 


It pays to use Globe-Wernicke angular ce'!luloid 
tab guides, for they save work... prevent filing 
fatigue . . . reduce wear and tear on guides and 
folders . . . speed up filing and finding. 


Consult the local Globe-Wernicke dealer in your 
community...or write direct to us for more information. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


HANDY BINDER 


for your copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. 


Price $1.75 postpaid. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 


Please send me ...... Handy Binders. 


(Binders will be sent on approval, if desired—to be returned 
er paid for within 10 days.) 
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Katherine Wilkey, on leave of ab- 
sence from the high school in Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee for the past year 
to teach at Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, has been named 
an instructor in the department of busi- 
ness education at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Succeeding C. L. Michael, retired, as 
head of the commercial department at 
Union High School and Junior College, 
Phoenix, Arizona, is E. A. Brock. After 
taking his undergraduate work at Cen- 
tral Missouri State Teachers College 
and Arizona State Teachers. College, 
Mr. Brock was awarded the Master’s 
degree at the University of Southern 
California 


Mrs. Ardath Stedman, a teacher in 
the Oklalioma high schools and former 
head of thie business department at Con- 
nors State Agricultural College, War- 
ner, Oklahoma, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as head of the business and secre- 
tarial department of Mary Hardin-Bay- 
lor Colleze, Belton, Texas. 


The newly-organized department of 
secretarial science at the Norfolk Di- 
vision of the College of William and 
Mary is under the direction of Flossie 
A. Ratcliffe, formerly a teacher in the 
high schools at Lovettsville and Wythe- 
ville, Virginia. A graduate of Mary 
Washington College at Fredericksburg, 
she was awarded her Master’s degree at 
the University of Tennessee. 


Norman H. Cameron has been named 
critic teacher in business education at 
East Carolina Teachers College, Greene- 
ville, North Carolina. He taught for- 
merly at the Ayden (North Carolina) 
High School. 

e 


Two new faculty members at the 
Georgia State College for Women at 
Milledgeville are Ernestine Melton, 
teacher in Business English and retail 
selling, and Samuel Austen Reep, in- 
structor in accounting and business law. 
Miss Melton was formerly at the High 
Point (North Carolina) High School 
and Mr. Reep, who has just finished a 
year of service in the U. S. Army, previ- 
ously taught at the University of San 
Antonio. 


Mildred E. Snodgress has accepted an 
initial teaching position at the Palmyra 
(Pennsylvania) Junior-Senior High 
School. She is a graduate of Elizabeth- 
town College, Elizabethtown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Drexel Institute of Technology in 
Philadelphia announces the promotion 
of Christine Breihof and Alan S. Tom- 
linson to assistant professorships in 
business administration. 


Wilbur J. Abell, personel director for 
the U. S. Manufacturing Corporation, 
Decatur, Illinois, has accepted a tempo- 
rary position in the business education 
department at Bloomsburg (Pennsyl- 
vania) State Teachers College, during 
the absence of Lieut. Herbert E. Mc- 
Mahon. His former teaching experi- 
ence was in the State Teachers College 
at Whitewater, Wisconsin and in the 
high schools at Decatur and Bingham, 
Illinois. 

The new supervisor of business edu- 
cation and assistant supervisor of 
schools in San Francisco is Arthur 
Graves, former superintendent of schools 
at San Bernadino, California. 


S owrox needs a Super-Speed LC SMITH! 


oH isn’t really slow... it’s just that old typewriter 


of hers. 


Now, with a Super-Speed L C Smith it’s another story. 
You see, the L C Smith is far faster than the fingers of the 
nimblest secretary. What's more, it requires less effort on 
your part because it’s easier to operate. Work speeds 


up... office efficiency rises with L C Smith on the job. 
Want to try one free? Just phone the L C Smith 
branch or dealer in your city for free demonstration in 


your own office. Make your own tests 
and see why more and more secretaries 


prefer the Super-Speed L C Smith. 


THE 


Super-Speed 
LC SMITH 


| 


| 


A 


Uf 


MAIL COUPON FOR USEFUL, FREE 
BOOKLET —“Tips to Typists” 


L C Smith & Corona T+ pewriters Inc 


| 


Desk 12, 173 Almond Street 


\ 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send free copy of "Tips to 
I Typists”’. 


Name. 
Address. 


State. 
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TRAINING 


for 


Efficiency’ 


BOWMAN AND PERCY 


and 
Bookkeeping 


Presents the subject with exceptional 
clearness and definiteness, in terms of 
student interest. 


In order to help the pupil understand 
the “why and wherefore” of his work, 
the business procedures and practices 
from which bookkeeping records are 
made are interwoven with the lessons. 
Checking for accuracy is stressed through- 
out the text, along with such skills as 
neatness, clear ruling, legible figures, 
correct calculation and correct copying, 
and posting of all entries. 


The problems and questions in this 
book are pointed directly toward the 
four major curriculum interests of business 
students. Business and Bookkeeping 


Procedure is a basic one-year text. 


464 pages List price $1.68 
Manual and Key $1.08 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York — Cincinnati — Chicago — Boston 
Atlanta — Dallas — San Francisco 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
ACCOUNTING 


For Beginning Students 
Direct—Logical—Thorough 


The vital importance of a sound and practical 
early training is generally recognized, and it is 
in this that Walton Constructive Accounting 
offers a fundamental and specific advantage. 


The text is clearly written, the various subjects 
are treated in logical sequence and the reason 
upon which each principle is based is fully 
stated. Procedure is definitely outlined, step 
by step, and fully illustrated. 


Walton Constructive Accounting has 
proved effective in scores of outstand- 
ing institutions where a strong account- 
ing department is desired. 


We will gladly send this text to you for ninety 
days’ examination upon request 


332 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


KNEELAND-BERNARD-TALLMAN 
Selling to Today’s Customer 


A fresh, effective course in salesmanship for 
high-school students, giving a most thorough- 
going picture of selling from both customer’s and 
salesperson’s angle, A wealth of excellent ‘how 
to do it” information is presented combined with 
sound background for intelligent self-develop- 
ment in sales activity. Simple, informal presenta- 
tion, Helpful study aids. 


ELWELL - ZELLIOT - GOOD: Business Record- 
Keeping 


McMACKIN-MARSH-BATEN: The Arithmetic of 
Business (New Edition) 


POWERS-LOKER: Exercises and Drills in Rapid 
Calculation 


TWISS: When I Go to Work 


We publish a complete list of b for business 
courses. Write us your needs. 


See Exhibit at N.B.T.A. Convention 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRACTICE (Sec- 
ond Edition), by John Robert Gregg, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 540 pp. $1.80. 


A complete program for training pros- 
pective secretaries 1s provided in these ma- 
terials which have been revised to fill the 
needs of the modern business office. The 
training provided is primarily of two 
kinds: (1) the building up of a back- 
ground o! basic information needed by 
this office worker, and (2) the develop- 
ment of skills necessary for success in 
the routines of the position. 

With these two main emphases in mind, 
the recognized duties of a secretary such 
as filing, telephoning, operation of office 
machines, handling mail, and correspond- 
ence are developed as chapter units. The 
script for three correlated Victrola rec- 
ords on Secretarial Training is also in- 
cluded with suggestions for using the 
script. ‘The records themselves, usable 
with any text, cover: (1) Applying for a 
Secretarial Position, (2) The Secretary 
Receives Callers and (3) The Secretary 
at the Telephone. 

“Personality Talks” and projects are in- 
cluded with sixteen chapters of these basic 
materials. These talks will keep the student 
alert throughout the entire course to the 
problems of human relations and to the 
need for the maintenance of satisfactory 
personal relations in the office. Titles 
such as the following suggest the nature 
of these talks: “What Is Your Hobby?” 
“Habits and Mannerisms,” “Sparkling 
Personality,” “Developing Interest in 
People.” 

Improvement drills in shorthand, type- 
Writing, business arithmetic, and English 
are another feature of this training pro- 
gram. And added to this edition is a 
splendid section dealing with job finding 
and preparation for job finding, which 
rounds out a presentation which admirably 
answers the question, “What is required 
of the private secretary?” 

With the help of the supplementary ma- 
terial available in the correlated workbook 
for students and the handbook for teach- 
ers, this publication should vitalize train- 
ing in the finishing course for secretarial 
students. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND PRAC- 
TICES, by John J. W. Neuner and Ben- 
jamin R. Haynes; Cincinnati: South- 
. Publishing Company, 530 pp. 


An entirely new and completely differ- 
ent contribution to the field of office man- 
agement for use on the college or junior 
college level. This book is based upon 
the authors’ combined experience of more 
than twenty years in business offices and 
m the teaching of office manavement and 
Practice. Both men are well-known lead- 
ers in the field of business education. 

he content is not based on mere theory 
but is given in a clear and practical style, 
Particularly adaptable to the very real 


DECEMBER, 1941 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


“tool” course that office management 
should be. The book provides a skilfully 
interwoven combination of office manage- 
ment and office practices. After a general 
over-view of office management and infor- 
mation in the first three chapters, the tech- 
niques of office practice are introduced. 
Such topics as office correspondence, dic- 
tation and transcription, filing, communi- 
cating, mailing and supervision are given 
detailed attention. Then follows a series 
of chapters dealing with office administra- 
tion concerning such topics as furniture, 
office machines and appliances, forms and 
supplies, control of equipment and sup- 
plies, the office building, light, noise and 
air conditions. In the final sections, in- 
dividual consideration is given to per- 
sonnel problems and budgetary control. 

The illustrative material is excellent and 
adequate. Questions for problem material 
are provided. For teachers of office prac- 
tice and management the careful study of 
this book is a “must” activity. 


Manual for Use With OFFICE MANAGE- 
MENT AND PRACTICES, bv John J. W. 
Neuner and Benjamin R, Haynes; Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 189 pp. Free for users of the text. 


This is an unusually complete and ade- 
quate manual for use in connection with 
the anthor’s text on Office Management 
and Practices. 

Supplementary materials, plans for 
exams, suggestions for use of the text, 
sample problems and answers, supplemen- 
tary information, and numerous other 
teaching ideas are given. 

This manual very much enhances a text 
which is thoroughly teachable in its own 
right. 


IMPROVE YOUR ACCENT, by Inez E. 
Reade, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 54 pp. 48 cents. 


A most useful little booklet for those 
facing the problem of teaching English 
to foreign born and to the native born with 
poor pronunciation. The book is planned 
definitely for use in the classroom rather 
than as a self-aid device. 


BUSINESS CYCLES AND FORECASTING 
(Revised Edition), by Elmer C. Bratt, 
Chicago: Business Publications, Inc., 814 
pp. $4.00. 

A very comprehensive treatise on the 
changing economic conditions has been 
brought up to date in this revised edition. 
The text presents: 

1. A descriptive treatment of types of 
change occurring in our economic 
life, together with an analysis of the 
reasons underlying these changes. 

. The statistics available for study of 
changing conditions. 

. Control of economic change by fore- 
thought. 

. Forecasting and its adequacy. 

. Functions performed by forecasting. 

. Available data which may be used 
to indicate what is currently happen- 
ing in our economic life. 

No one school of economic thought pre- 
dominates; rather the author has, most 
fortunately from the student point of view, 
presented the differing schools of thought. 
In the chapters “The Great Depression,” 
“The 1937 Downturn and Since,” and 
“Schemes Proposed for Artificial Control,” 
has the author particularly well inter- 
preted our vital economic problems. 

The publication is indeed a usable class 
text with its carefully documented presen- 
tation of theory and practice, its compre- 
hensive bibliography of source materials, 
and its thought-provoking study or review 
questions, all of which are a part of the 
presentation in each chapter of the text. 


CURRICULUM—RETAIL TRAINING, by 
Margaret Carleton and others, Voca- 
tional High School, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, 115 pp. $1.00. 


This bulletin is far more than a mere 
program of studies in the field of dis- 
tributive education. It indicates the op- 
portunities in the field of retailing and the 
aims of this type of training, the types of 
content of the various merchandising 
courses offered in Minneapolis and nu- 
merous other facts relating to this pro- 
gram. 

Teachers of the distributive subjects 
will find this booklet a most significant 
document. It will give them numerous 
suggestions for the organization of their 
work, or for the improvement of their 
‘existing program. 


HISTORY OF BUSINESS EDUCATION IN 
UNITED STATES, by Edwin G. Knepper, 
Bowling Green, Ohio: Bowling Green 
State University, 221 pp., $2.00. 


The history of business education has 
nut been well understood. It was not un- 
common a quarter of a century ago for 
a student of education to sit through an 
entire course in the history of education 
without once hearing reference made to 
business education. There are still many 
educators who are not well informed as 
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At the N. B. T. A. Meeting — 


You are cordially invited to 
see a demonstration of 


THOMAS 
NATURAL 
SHORTHAND 


in practical use. December 29 and 30, 
Parlor M, Hotel Sherman. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


Emerson urged a 

Better Sermon or Mouse Trap 
Beginning two years ago, 

we tried a 

Better Machine and Texts 

The Yankee Philosopher’s idea 
proved to be sounder than most 


expected—thanks to many 
Journal readers and school men. 


STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 


80 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 


NOTE TO ALL DICTATION TEACH- 

ERS: Come to Booth 9 at the Chicago 

N.B.T.A. Convention for your _com- 

—* copy of our new Timing 
art. 


GREGG TEACHERS 
SUMMER SESSION 


Methods courses in secretarial and accounting 
subjects. Also skill development in shorthand and 
typewriting. Outstanding faculty. During the last 
two summers, Teachers attended from every state 
in the Union and Canada, 


1942 SUMMER’ SESSION 
July 6 to August 14 


Write today for Bulletin 


The Gregg College 


President, John Robert Gregg, S. C. D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M. A. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ 
ON PAGE 22 


1, Although in practice it is sometimes 
used, to be strictly correct, it should be 
double-spaced. 

2. Five-space. 

3. No, never. Use ‘‘Personal.” 

4. No. If it can be quoted on one page 
use quotes before date, before the address 
or salutation, and after the last word in 
the signature. 

5. Usually, but they may be typewrit- 
ten. 
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te the unique development through which 
business education has gone. Not infre- 
quently business educators themselves re- 
fer to their field as though it were of re- 
cent origin. It is doubtful if the present 
generation of instructors in business edu- 
cation are aware that theirs was a highly 
developed and unusually strong fieid of 
education long before it was admitted into 
high schools generally. 

Indeed, business education is the only 
field of education that has ever demon- 
strated sufficient virility to maintain itself 
wholly unsubsidized. No other of the so- 
called “newer subjects” of the high school 
makes even a favorable comparison with 
business education in regard to its inde- 
pendence of development. It is probably 
this very independence that has kept it 
from receiving the recognition it merits. 

The above two paragraphs were copied 
from the author’s preface, and adequately 
illustrate the need for the study. This 
book was first submitted as a doctoral 
dissertation at Harvard University. A 
considerable number of people earnestly 
encouraged the author to publish his find- 
ings. The literature of business education 
has been enriched by the printing of this 


material. 


DIRECTED LEARNING PITMAN 
SHORTHAND, by |. H. Young, New 
York: Pitman Publishing Corporation. 
Part I—Assignments 1-80. List price, 
$.50; school price, $.40. 


This workbook of daily assignment 
sheets provides for controlled and direct- 
ed practice of all the materials in the first 
eleven chanters of the New Standard 
Course — Pitman Shorthand. These ma- 
terials have been divided into eighty units 
of presentation or a term’s work in the 
usual high school program. 

These printed sheets supplement the 
daily classroom teaching by providing for 
student activity in learning the principles 
of the shorthand system and in applying 
them in written practice of shorthand. 
The psychology of repetition with con- 
centration has been incorporated into these 
exercises as well as opportunities for re- 
flective thinking. There can be no mean- 
ingless repetition of shorthand outlines 
in this directed learning as a snecial drill 
sequence has been followed in the organi- 
zation of the materials. 


Sentence material as well as word prac-_ 


tice has been provided in these lessons. No 
longhand writing is included in the drill 
sequences nor in the sentences. 

The physical convenience of the assign- 
ment sheet should make it popular with 
the teacher—one sheet of homework prac- 
tice a day. The sheet provides for sys- 
tematic application of effort and should 
therefore be of mutual interest to both 
learner and teacher. 


OOES DISTRIBUTION COST TOO MUCH? 
by Paul W. Stewart and J. Frederic 
Dewhurst, New York: Twentieth Cen. 
tury Fund. 403 pp. $3.50. 


In America today—as this book demon. 
strates—it costs considerably more on an 
average to distribute goods than it does 
to make them. 

That fact in itself carries an implied 
challenge to find out why. It points the 
need for a comprehensive survey of the 
actual workings of our distribution sys. 
tem. What are its component parts? Are 
its functions performed efficiently? Basic 
questions such as these are reviewed and 
documented in this survey made by the 
Twentieth Century Fund. Many econo- 
mists have hailed this authoritative work 
as the most important volume that has 
yet appeared in the field of distribution 
costs, 

The first ten chapters of the present yol- 
ume, comprising the factual survey, were 
prepared by Paul W. Stewart, ‘formerly 
chief business specialist of the United 
States Department of Commerce and now 
director of the marketing and research 
division of Anderson, Nichols Associates: 
and J. Frederic Dewhurst, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Industry at the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and at present Econo- 
mist of the Twentieth Century Fund. Mr. 
Stewart is the author of Market Data 
Handbook of the United States. Dr. 
Dewhurst, while at the University of 
Pennsylvania, planned and directed the 
first regional market survey conducted by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

The final chapter of the book contains 
the recommendations of the Distribution 
Committee, of which Willard L. Thorp is 
chairman. 

This book will be of major significance 
to teachers of distributive education for 
it presents them with some significant 
challenges and also makes worthwhile 
comment on the value of a better program 
of distributive education. 

It is also important for teachers of con- 
sumer education for it indicates the possi- 
bilities of consumer education as one ve- 
hicle for lessening distributive costs. 
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FIFTY HINTS FOR TEACHERS OF VOCA- 
TIONAL SUBJECTS, by M. Reed Bass, 
Chicago: American Technical Society, 
58 pp. 50 cents. 


A booklet which deals with the teaching 
personnel, instructional techniques, an 
management of vocational subjects. Among 
the topics considered are the relationships 
of teacher and student, devices and meth- 
ods of instruction, measurement of stu- 
dent progress, basic concepts of manage- 
ment, and teacher self-evaluation. 


Business Statistics, by Martin A. Brumbaugh 
and Lester S. Kellogg, Chicago: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 913 pp. $4.00. 


From Books to Business, Pamphlet of the Trans- 
cription Supervisors’ Association of New York, 
4624 Grand Central Terminal Building, New 
York. 28 pp. 25 cents; special prices on 
larger lots. 
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Fundamentals of Accounting, by Robert A. Lam- 
berton, New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 467 pp. 


Improve Your Accent, by Inez E. Reade, New 
ork: The Macmillan Company, 54 pp. 48 
cents. 


Ninth Annual Report of the Annual International 
Commercial Schools Contest, June 19-20, 1941, 
Chicago, Illinois; .. Maxwell, Chairman, 
Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, [linois. 


The United States College Graduate, by, F 
Lawrence Babcock, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 112 pp. $1.50. 
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| ... BY NEARLY 3 TO 1! 


The feature for feature comparison of Remington 
Rand's Model Seventeen shows that against "The Other 
Three" combined, Model Seventeen wins 54 to 21 -- 


nearly 3 to 1 superiority! That means faster, 


better, easier typing -- minimum servicing with maximum quality print- 


work. See the comparison chart at our nearest branch office -- and while 


you're there, try Model Seventeen for the typing thrill of your life. 
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Why a typewriter hates 
to go to school? 


What a beating a typewriter takes in a classroom 
where typing is taught! 

A different beginner goes to work on each ma- 
chine every hour of the day. The poor typewriter 
gets punched in the back spacer, pounded in the 
keyboard, and jammed in the space bar. 

Of course, this is true of all makes, but the type- 
writer that can “take it”... the machine whose 
delicate mechanism stands up longer under hard 
usage... is the typewriter a school is bound to 
favor. 

EXHIBIT 


Illinois, 


at the 44th 
December 


Visit the ROYAL 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 29-31. 


Annual Convention of the 


So it seems significant to us that in over 20,06 
schools where typing is taught, more Royals a 


used than any other mate! 


ROYAL 


TYPEWRITER) 


Copyright 1941. Royal Typewriter Company, Ine. 


National Business ‘Teachers’ Association, 
Royal's Courtesy Typist will handle your correspondence. 
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